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Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1. — Puan anp Srrivep Limousine 
Dress. ‘The skirt is of striped limousine, and 
the over-skirt and mantelet are of plain limou- 
sine. ‘The over-skirt is trimmed with a pleated 
strip of the material, and the mantelet is trimmed 
with a feather border and with bows of gray gros 
grain ribbon. Pleated crépe lisse fraise and un- 
der-sleeves. Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with 
gray gros grain, an ostrich feather, and a change- 
able wiag. 

Fig. 2.—VicoGne Hovust Dress. This dress 
of fawn-colored vigogne is trimmed with a flounce 
and puffs of the material, and with bows of gros 
grain ribbon. Collar and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 3.—Dxess ror Giri From 5 107 YEARS 
op. Skirt and over dress of blue cashmere, 
trimmed with ruffles of the material and folds 
of gros grain of the same color. Pleated Swiss 
muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Licut Brown pve Bice Dress, 
trimmed with side-pleated and gathered ruffles 
of the material, and with bows of gros grain. 





Pleated ‘silk tulle fraise and under-sleeves, and 
crépe de Chine cravat. English straw bonnet, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon and ostrich 
feathers. 

Fig. 56. — Sree. Birue Casumere Dress. 
This; dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
waist, and is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of 
the material and with a sash. Fine linen collar 
and cuffs. 





MOVING. 

i ESTLESSNESS is characteristic. of the 

American people, and, as a general thing, 
they like to move. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to:this rule, ‘lo some quiet, stationary 
people moving would appear about as disagreea- 
ble as being turned inside out, and the sight of 
their kitchen table legs upward on a cart would 
fill them with a sense of desolation and despair. 
But all people are not similarly affected. The 
bustle ‘and excitement attendant upon a mare 
seem to have a charm for many, and the trans- 
ferring of their Lares and Penates from one dom- 
icile to another appears to be.to them a positive 
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Fig. 1.—Piain anD STRIPED 
Limousine Dress. 





Fig. 2.—Vicocne House 
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Dress. 


Figs. 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESS 


pleasure. If it were not so, why would so many 
people move just around the block, across the 
street, or three squares off? Not that they 
would for a moment admit that they had not 
some excellent reason for these changes. Per- 
haps, if the sun shines upon the back of the 
house, they think they would like it in front; 
perhaps the ceilings are too high or too low, or 
the stationary wash-tubs not in the right posi- 
tion. Of eourse all these occult reasons do not 
appear to the ordinary observer, and thinking 
people who live-in cities, where all the houses 
are nearly fac-similes of each other, offering 
about the same. amount of convenience and in- 
convenience, are often puzzled to find out the 
cause of all this changing about. Sometimes 
you will be. told that the landlord has raised the 
rent or refuses to make necessary repairs, and 
therefore the family are compelled to migrate 
in order to escape being made the victims of his 
extortion and imposition. But even then it oc- 
curs to the mind with’ a talent for calculation 
whether it were not less expensive to submit to 


the additional rent demanded, or to make the 
repairs themselves, than to incur the. cost of 





‘ 


transporting the furniture, and undertake the 
discouraging and expensive task of adapting old 
carpets to new rooms. 

There was once a family whose migratory pro- 
pensities were such that, although they had lived 
in the same city for over twenty years, they had 
never remained longer than two in any one house. 
By the time their friends had learned their wheré- 
abouts they had always moved. In order to visit 
them it was necessary to set out on an exploring 
tour, and inquire persistently in the last place 
they had lived whither they had gone. Like 
Evangeline in search of her lover, wherever they 
were looked for the information was invariably 
given that they had just departed. One of the 
members of the family, on being inquired of as 
to their whereabouts, replied sorrowfully that he 
did not know. He said that he had been com- 
pelled to give up all idea of living athome. It 
had become such a strain upon his memory to 
remember his own address that he was forced to 
separate himself from the family. 

It has been said that three moves are equal to 
afire. Just what amount of damage is wrought 
by a fire, I suppose depends upon the extent of 
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Fig. 4.—Licut Brown pe Bice 
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the conflagration. Certainly the havoc produced 
by transporting all one’s household goods from a 
house to the street, then on to a cart, and again 
from the cart up sundry and various flights of 
stairs and through narrow passages, must be con- 
siderable. What a dismembering of chairs and 
tables with delicate and slender limbs! what a 
smashing among the crockery-ware! and what 
an amount of dust and discomfort to be endured! 
It is curious that any thing so complicated, be- 
wildering, and uncomfortable as moving should 
ever be undertaken for any but powerful reasons ; 
but yet it is perfectly certain that so peculiar is 
the formation of certain minds that all this tur- 
moil, instead of being intensely disagreeable, is 
actually pleasurable, 

Moving in the spring, however, is a peculiarly 
American institution. Whether our forefathers 
became infected with the nomadic habits of the 
aborigines is not certain, but in no other country 
of the world where people have surrounded them- 
selves with such a paraphernalia as our highly 
cultivated civilization entails do they so frequent- 
ly change their habitations, and with such unrea- 
sonable readiness. 

But all moves are not the result of restlessness 
or some fancied advantage to be gained by the 
change. Far other and sadder reasons often 
break up the home, and change not only the 
resting-place of the family, but scatter its mem- 
bers far and wide. Death causes many a house- 
hold that has stood long and firmly to leave the 
spot that long and tender association has made 
very dear, and the forced removal of the house- 
hold gods from the pedestals where they have 
been wont to stand is one of the saddest things 
in life. 





Harrver’s Macazine, WEEx zy, 
AND BazAR POSTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’S 
WEEKLY and HARPER’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s Mac- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, Postar 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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Saturpay, May 22, 1875. 








U@™ With the Number of HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
Jor May 15 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with several interesting engravings, 
and containing another installment of “THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for May 22. 





W@W Cut Paper Patterns of the Child’s Ward- 
vobe, illustrated on page 333 of the present Num- 
ber, and comprising a Box-pleated Blouse, Ga- 
brielle Dress, Yoke Slip, and Sacque, for Child 
Srom 6 Months to § Years old, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the com- 
plete set of four patterns. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 343. 





UB Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sised patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
and Summer Dresses; Ladies’ Riding-Habits, 
Sacques, Basques, Fichus, Dress Caps; Girls’ 
Crochet Sacques, etc. ; and a rich variety of Em- 
broidery Patterns for Lambrequins, Tidies, Cap 
Crowns, Sofa-Pillows, Monograms, Borders, etc., 
etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE CHOICE OF SITE. 


ANY of us, in selecting a home where 
we hope to pass the remainder of 
our days, unless something better than we 
dream of should turn up on the board of 
fortune, think it a very minor matter what 
the scene shall be on which the windows 
look, provided it is: nothing squalid, or de- 
tracting, by reason of association or neigh- 
borhood, from our jealously guarded emi- 
nence, or injurious to our aspiration for 
eminence. 

The man of the house is apt to think that 
the woman’s place is at the hearth and not 
at the window, and he himself is but little 
at home till after dark; and so to him it 
wonld be in the nature of a folly to be pay- 
ing in the shape of interest on his invest- 
ment so much more money yearly for the 
sake of what shall er shall not be seen from 
his windows. The mistress of the house 
thinks she will have enough to do without 
looking out of windows; she would rather 
have pretty things inside her house than 
outside of it; and if she hungers after natu- 
ral beauty, she can now and then go where 
natural beauty is. And so if the house itself 
be all that is wanted within or without, they 
are very well contented to take it maugre 





a thought of what the view may be in the 
scenery around it. If the street happens to 
be fashionable, it coincides more with his 
pride of purse, his pride of putting his wife 
and family with the best, with her pride in 
her husband’s power of acquisition and care 
of herself, to have their house there than to 
have it fronting on any lovely river-bank 
that the gentry of the town have long ago 
deserted for narrow rows of elegant build- 
ings shutting out each other’s light; than 
to have it on some sightly hill overlook- 
ing land and sea, once the abode of wealth, 
but which the capricious tide, setting the 
other way, has left to poorer population ; - 
than to have it on some green and lonely 
square never dimmed with the dust of whirl- 
ing wheels, and among humble neighbors, 

Doubtless it is a pleasant sensation by 
itself to know that one’s abode is with the 
best, that one has as good as the best, and— 
as our affiliations are in some measure with 
those of our vicinity—that one is, in fact, a 
portion of “nous autres ;” pleasant if one’s 
position is assured, pleasant if one’s ambi- 
tions are yet to be gratified. And yet we 
suspect that there are pleasanter sensations 
to be had, and worthier ones, arising from 
the selection of a very different spot. To 
be sure, the lovely river-bank may be un- 
healthy, the sightly hill may have become 
too remote from business or from friends, 
and in the crowded city these things must 
arrange themselves without criticism. But 
in the large provincial town or in the open 
country the selection of a site for a house 
is free for the exercise of the widest indi- 
viduality and most exacting taste. Decent 
and civil neighbors are, of course, wherever 
you are, things of the first importance, both 
for your own comfort and for your children’s 
welfare. But, neighbors excepted, there is 
usually no reason in a large town for pre- 
ferring one street over another, except the 
liking to have handsome houses about one, 
or the whim of some rich man’s building 
the first, and every one else desiring to fol- 
low suit. It may give a certain gratifica- 
tion every day to see the handsome houses, 
a selfish gratification far from suggestion 
of poverty and want; but it is not often a 
sight so picturesque as the poorer houses 
—those neat ones with their lattices and 
vines and bits of gardens full of hollyhocks 
and the sweet old-fashioned flowers that 
the poor seem to have adopted—those shab- 
bier ones, with the light and shade of their 
differing degrees of ruin, and their mossy 
roofs in all the color of varying green and 
rust against the sky ; and health being only 
considered, the picturesque sight seems to 
us preferable to the selfish gratification, for 
the one feeds the ennobling love of beauty, 
the other the ignoble love of ease. 

Which does it seem, indeed, would make 
the finer and richer growth of soul, nourish 
an outreaching and soaring nature the more, 
to see, every morning when the shade is 
pulled up, the neat row of well-piled bricks 
and the windows ranged in order opposite, 
the clean, well-painted clapboards and trim 
shutters, never calling one from a dead level 
of observation, or the picture that rouses 
thought, whether it be of curiously grouped 
rickety dwellings set at odd angles. of sky 
and land, or a great stretch of open heaven 
and earth, field and distant wood, all full of 
uncounted suggestions to the active mind ? 

It is, indeed, our own opinion that, in pla- 
cing a house, too much attention can not be 
paid to the circumstances of the natural 
scenery about it, or the view it shall com- 
mand, when there is a view possible to be 
had at all. In any city the windows that 
can command the spire and pinnacles of a 
church, the arcades of a synagogue, the pil- 
lared lines of some institution of learning, 
are beyond comparison in value with those 
windows that look upon meaningless fronts 
of dwellings and the blank stare of windows 
like themselves ; and that not because in the 
vicinity of this church and this institute 
lands and buildings are of a higher price 
intrinsically and arbitrarily, and people 
wealthier and quieter, and so more agree- 
able, but because the thought follows the 
lines of the spire aloft into freedom, takes 
on the symmetry of the archways and rose- 
windows, finds room for its march along the 
line of the receding pillars, and so itself 
makes land and building of higher price. 
Here art supplements nature, and does for 
the daily beholder what sight of mountain 
and sea can do for those who live in daily 
contact with them, with all the additional 
force, moreover, of the artist’s intuition and 
ability to interpret. And in the open coun- 
try the window that commands the distance 
and its purple, that has a sunset or a sun- 
rise, at which you can sit and see the shad- 
ows sail across land and wood, by night can 
see the Milky Way, and lose yourself among 
the stars—such a window is as good as a 
poem every time one glances through it, 
and its possession gives nobility to the poor- 
est and meanest structure. 

The windows of the house are frequently 
the only outlooks for the souls of the weary 








workers within. If the mistress of the 
house be of feeble body, it is impossible for 
her in any other way to go so far from home 
as she can go by looking through her win- 
dow, if that window has some beauty in the 
view it gives. If she be too busy in neces- 
sary duties to spare time for running here 
and there, frequent glances through that 
window can be to her what journeys are to 
many another woman; through it she keeps 
acquaintance with sky and air, with darting 
birds and sailing clouds and changing light 
of landscape; by means of it her soul is ev- 
ery day in unison with outer nature; and in 
the range and brightness of her thoughts 
and those of the woman who possesses no 
such window and does not long for it, there 
is all the difference that exists between a 
lark and a dormouse. 

Let us, then, have space and scenery of 
some pleasant sort or other about our houses 
when we build them unhampered by any 
thing but our own choice. Do not let us 
open our windows upon the common road 
for the sake of the passers-by, and build our 
barns and sheds between us and the sea 
view or the mountain range. Let us re- 
member that the house shut up by narrow 
streets and bounded by dull neighbors is 
dear at any price, and does not deserve to 
be loved as home by its children. Free- 
sight is as precious as free health; while 
the one purifies the circulation of the body’s 
vital current, the other gives vigor to the 
soul. He who plants his honse at the base 
rather than half-way up the hill-side for 
fear of the winter’s paths to be dug, will 
seldom dig any other path in life worth the 
treading. 

Keep, then, we will say, for our part, beau- 
tiful as they are, your silver and black- 
walnut and your plate-glass, your velvet 
carpets and satin cushions, your lace and 
damask and gilding, if they are only to be 
enjoyed like appurtenances of a splendid 
prison, and give us rather the plain and 
pl t farm-house, without a trait of cost- 
ly magnificence about it, but with free 
scope for light and air, and with a picture 
by God’s own artist at every window! 








AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 


E fancy that while these winter 

months, good for reflection and dis- 
cussion and reading up a subject, are slip- 
ping away there are many of our readers 
who are thinking, so soon as the spring 
opens, of breaking ground for a house, at 
whose door they shall be able (figuratively, 
to be sure, in this climate) to sit under their 
own vine and fig-tree. We wonder if it will 
be taken amiss if we should drop a hint by 
the way to these kind readers to be careful 
about their sunshine. 

Sunshine on this side of the great water 
is not, indeed, quite so rare or precious a 
commodity as under the rainy English me- 
ridians, but there is not enough of it even 
here to be slighted; and as good housewives 
take pains to waste no rain-water in time 
of drought, so our young builders may be 
warned to waste none of their sunshine. 
Sunshine, though, is not, after all, so easy a 
thing to attain as one might think. It does 
not by any means follow that because there 
is a whole sky full of it out-doors, it is going 
to be possible to get a house full of it, simple 
as the task looks. You may front your house 
full upon the south, and never be the better 
for a ray of it, since little good it will do you 
in library and drawing-room if you do not 
have it in dining-room and in living-room; 
and you may have unshuttered windows 
stretching from floor to ceiling that never 
see the sun if you darken them all day with 
a low-browed piazza. 

To orient one’s house in such a manner 
that every moment of the sunshine shall be 
made available, is a problem that it some- 
times needs the skill of an architect and the 
combined suggestions of a whoie family to 
work out, together with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the topography and capabilities of 
the particular spot; and one has, moreover, 
to make an acquaintance with the sun’s 
path by summer and by winter, and with 
the points of the compass, with lines and 
angles and elevations and wind currents, 
and then accommodate all that with the 
shape of the land and with the course of 
the road, and possibly with the neighboring 
houses, and the appearance of the place from 
the street, before one has begun the work. 

Which rooms of the house it shall be where 
the direct sunshine falls is certainly an im- 
portant question, as every physician will as- 
sure you. Sunshine in a drawing-room is, 
of .course, very pleasant when it can be 
had; it lights up the beauty of the room, 
it brings out the colors of the pictures, it 
illuminates the marbles, it throws all the 
thousand-and-one charms of the place into 
relief, but it is not indispensable, for the 
drawing-room is usually occupied less dur- 
ing sunshiny hours than any room in the 
house is. Sunshine in a library, too, is not 





a matter of the greatest consequence, wel- 
come though it might be if it were a possi- 
ble attainment; yet in the library the books 
should make their own sunshine for you. 
But sunshine in the daily sitting-room, in 
the dining-room, in the kitchen, and in as 
many sleeping-rooms as may be, is absolute- 
ly vital. Think what it is to wake up in 
a@ room into which no broad yellow beam 
streams to give you good-morning and tell 
you whether the day is fair or foul, to clear 
away the cobwebs of sleep, and afford you 
the good spirits which such benediction al- 
ways does! The sunshine in your sleeping- 
room at any price! Think, then, of the 
breakfast-room where there is no sunlight, 
where the table, as you come down to it to 
begin the day, does not glitter with the 
cheerful ray, and which seems merely a dis- 
mal den for people to enter and eat and 
hurry away from as if it were a railroad res- 
taurant. Have sunshine in your break- 
fast-room, dear reader. Then think of the 
sitting-room, where more than half the day 
you busy yourself, where the children find 
you, where possibly your choicest intimate 
comes, and where you are at your unre- 
strained ease, and say whether it would be 
a pleasant and wholesome room or a dreary 
and depressing one if the sun did not lie 
there, 

The pleasantest house in which we ever 
were stood in such a cornering direction to 
the points of the compass that the sun rose 
in one window of the sitting-room and, you 
might say, set in another! The breakfast- 
room, behind the sitting-room, had the morn- 
ing sun in its eastern window, while a pro- 
jecting bay-window there caught still a lit- 
tle of the sun just before noon; in the sit- 
ting-room aforesaid the eastern window of 
course had the cheery morning rays, the cor- 
ner of the house took off the extreme noon 
sun, and an hour or two after noon it was 
in at the front windows, and they even bad 
a large segment of the radiance and color 
of the sunset. Meanwhile the parlor across 
the hall had all the afternoon sun too, and 
the full blaze of the direct sunset, while 
there was even one long level beam left 
over for the cellar. What more could be 
desired ? 

Certainly there is nothing material—if so 
heavenly a thing can be called material—so 
conducive to health and happiness as a lar- 
-gess of the positive sunshine is; no mere 
pittance of it creeping in between the cur- 
tains, but a broad and generous vivifying 
sweep of it. We do not know any thing 
about one of the medical practices of sun- 
baths so called; but we do know that the 
house where plants are etiolated for want 
of the clear life-giving presence of the light 
of the world is not a house where human 
beings, and especially the little tender blos- 
soms of humanity for whom we all care 
more than for ourselves, can ever thrive and 
flourish. That housekeeper who fears its 
blanching strength, who drops her curtains 
lest the pattern of her carpet dull, and 
closes her blinds lest her curtains presently 
hang in streaks, values the color of her car- 
pet and curtains beyond the rose upon her 
cheek, or on her babies’ cheeks, and will 
pay the price of many carpets and curtains 
in doctors’ and in druggists’ bills. Get car- 
pets, gentle readers, that will not fade, or 
that will not vex you if they do; and if you 
are going to use your curtains to shut out 
the first great blessing, prithee go without 
curtains altogether. 

For look abroad and out-doors. What 
healthy thing in nature shuns the sun? 
What growth but mushrooms and nettles 
and darnels and the things that spring 
rankly on shallow and neglected graves ex- 
ists without it? See the fields brighten 
and brighten the longer its light lies on 
them—see a cloud sweep over a country full 
of clover fields, and the sun come sailing 
after and bringing out all the brilliance of 
the verdure, all the rose and purple of the 
clover, as if it just leaped into being in the 
path of that light, and consider, if the rest 
of the world blooms and smiles and is so 
healthy in it, whether it is altogether wise 
to deprive yourself of such a potent princi- 
ple of strength and pleasure. Ah no! the 
fabled bath that gave youth to age, the elix- 
ir that bestowed immortal youth, will never 
be more nearly simulated than by the sun- 
shine with which wise housekeeper and wise 
architect flood a house. 

But apart from cheerful and hygienic con- 
siderations, there is a question of, ornamen- 
tation in the matter, and that is in the 
presence of plants and flowers about your 
rooms. Not many of us can afford conserv- 
atories, but all of us, with the sun’s aid, can 
compass the window garden ; and what pic- 
ture on our walls is apt to be half so beau- 
tiful as a window where the sun is sifting 
through the snow and gold of tropical-leaved 
callas, through the geranium blossoms like 
.scarlet fire, through blue lobelia and yellow 
oxalis, and rose and carnation, and the net- 
work of all their leaves? What curtains 
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tapestry, will be more charming than such 
a window? and what is there that can be 
bought that will give such grace and bean- 
ty to a room as the vine that winds round 
pictures and brackets, and lays its lovely 
length along the cornice beneath the ceil- 
ing? Let the sun alone for ornamenting: 
it is his profession. He will festoon an old 
stump with beauty, he will turn a broken 
stone into a marvel of decoration. Bring 
him into your house, and we do not speak 
too strongly when we say that he will make 
an Eden of it. For, other things not work- 
ing very viciously against him, the house in 
which the sunshine has its way is filled 
speedily with that inner sunshine of the 
spirit too, without which, indeed, all the 
rest is naught. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILD'S WARDROBE. 


HE pretty garments of a child’s wardrobe, 

illustrated on page 333, and of which cut 
paper patterns are published, are the accepted 
models for the first short dresses put on when 
infants’ long robes are laid aside. This change 
in the dresses is made when the child is about 
six months old, and the same patterns, of larger 
sizes, are used until the child is five or six years 
old; many mothers prefer to retain these simple 
styles until the child is seven years of age. ‘The 
dresses of boys and girls under five years are the 
same, and require the same patterns ; the only 
marked distinction in their wardrobes is in the 
head covering, as boys wear turbans, while girls 
have close cottage bonnets or else fanciful round 
hats. ‘These patterns are copied from imported 
dresses of white piqué and muslin. White is the 
uniform dress for children all the year, and the 
fancy now is to wear a dark brown sash, brown 
stockings, and brown ribbons on the hat with 
these white dresses. ‘The effect is sombre, but 
is preferred to either pink or blue trimmings. 
Nansook, cambric, and other soft muslins are 
chosen for the first short dresses, Piqué is 
thought to be too heavy for children under a 
year old. Repped or corded piqué is most used. 
Hamburg and French machine embroideries are 
so beautifully made, and are so much cheaper 
than hand-work, that mothers now select them 
for trimming the handsomest dresses of their 
children. The braids used for trimming piqué 
are the figured piqué braids put on in rows and 
lines ; these are preferred to narrow soutache in 
intricate designs. 


BOX-PLEATED BLOUSE. 


The box-pleated blouse is the most fashionable 
design this season for children’s piqué dresses, 
and may also be made of muslin, of linen either 
plain or striped, or else of wool cloths. It is of 
very simple shape, consisting of but two breadths 
of piqué, with skirt and waist in one. Three 
box-pleats, each two inches wide, or wider, are 
laid in the back and in the front. These pleats 
are sewed and pressed flatly as far as the sash 
or belt, and are merely pressed in the skirt, just 
as kilt skirts are; or it may be well to tack them 
on the wrong side half-way down the skirt to 
prevent them from flaring open too far. The 
sash is worn quite low down on the hips. When 
a belt is used, it is made of piqué trimmed with 
braid, is buttoned in front, and is fastened to the 
blouse by a strap of braid in the back er else 
under the arms, Wide belts shaped to the fig- 
ure are on the newest blouses; some of these 
are three.or four inches broad, are very much 
trimmed, and have loops and streamers behind. 
The blouse fastens under the middle box-pleat in 
front. ‘The sleeve is of simple coat shape, with a 
cuff, or else merely trimming set on around the 
wrist. A large collar, either of Byron or of sail- 
or shape, is added to such blouses. The illus- 
tration represents a very plain blouse, but many 
seen at the furnishing houses have a flounce of 
embroidered muslin set on the extreme edge, and 
rows of piqué braid above. The collar and cuffs 
have braid and edging, and double rows of braid 
pointed below are placed on the waist between 
the box-pleats. Gray, blue, and brown French 
cloths of pure wool, but of very light quality, are 
made up in these little blouses for winter dress- 
es. They are entirely plain, or else very simply 
trimmed with rows of braid. Shepherd’s plaid 
in tiny checks of black and white make pretty 
blouses for little boys. 


THE GABRIELLE DRESS. 

The newest Gabrielle dresses button in front, 
and have square pockets behind, like that shown 
in the illustration, The dress outlines the fig- 
ure, and hangs loosely, or may be confined by a 
sash. Piqué is preferred for Gabrielles, but 
they are also made of soft French nansook and 
other sheer muslins; many mothers who do not 
object to colored dresses use this pattern for per- 
cales, cambric, linen lawn, gingham, and other 
useful materials. Lengthwise rows of insertion 
and braid trim piqué Gabrielles, and the skirt is 
edged with an embroidered ruffle. ‘The inser- 
tion usually follows the seams. The skirt is 
quite narrow, and should hang plainly, without 
folds or fullness. French Gabrielles like that in 
the picture cost $20; simpler ones range from 
$4 upward. Knife pleatings and fluted ruffles 
trim muslin Gabrielles inexpensively. A pretty 
French fancy is that of putting a long-looped 
bow of colored ribbon on the left shoulder, with 
the ends falling behind; a sash is sometimes 
worn with this dress, and may be tied on one 
side, or else in large loops behind. 


THE YOKE &LIP. 


The most universally popular dress for chil- 
dren is the yoke slip, a full dress that may be 














worn loose and flowing from the shoulders, or 
else with a sash as in the picture. Many moth- 
ers make the entire outfit of short dresses by 
this pattern. It is always made of muslin or 
other soft light goods, as it is too full for thick 
piqué. This slip has usually two widths, each 
about a yard wide at the bottom, sloping nar- 
rower toward the armholes, ‘The yoke is near- 
ly straight front and back, and is square across 
the arms. An embroidered ruffle sewed in the 
edge of the skirt, with clusters of tiny tucks and 
rows of insertion above, trims these nansook slips 
prettily. ‘The yoke is then made of lengthwise 
puffs with rows of insertion between; the coat 
sleeve has a little cuff of tucks, insertion, and 
edging. Less expensive slips are made of white 
linen lawn dotted with rose, blue, or black, and 
trimmed with fluted ruffles. Embroidered ba- 
tistes, buff, pink, or blue, wrought with white, 
are also made up by this pattern. 


CHILD’S LONG SACQUE. 


The long sacque represented on the last figure 
in the group on page 333 is the fashionable wrap 
for small children. It has the simple stylish 
French back with a seam down the middle, and 
no side forms, but the side seams are placed so far 
back that they give the effect of English side bodies. 
The long front is buttoned below the waist, and 
thence slopes away toward the sides. The trim- 
ming is put on in front to outline a shorter jacket, 
and thus gives the appearance of a long Continent- 
al vest underneath; indeed, in many garments 
the fronts are doubled, and the lower part is-a 
bona fide vest. The sacque illustrated is of repped 
piqué matching the box-pleated blouse over which 
it is worn. ‘The middle seam of the back is left 
open below the waist, is lapped there, held by a 
single button, and is trimmed with two narrow 
scant ruffles of embroidered muslin headed by 
piqué braid, The trimming extends straight 
down the front each side of the buttons, crosses 
below the waist, and passes upward into the side 
seam. A narrow ruffle or a sailor collar trims 
the neck, The buttons are large moulds covered 
with piqué, or else fine pearl buttons are used. 
This pattern may be made up in striped wool 
cloths, white with a black or colored stripe, in 
light French gray cloth, and in brown or dark 
blue camel’s-hair. ‘The trimmings for such 
wraps are pipings of silk or velvet the color of 
the stripe. 

SASHES, SHOES, ETC. 


To complete such an outfit mothers select 
damask-figured sashes of the soft Louisine silks, 
three-eighths of a yard wide, three yards long, 
and fringed on the edges. It is the caprice to 
tie these in long loops and to fold them very 
broadly around the waist. They cost $7. Solid- 
colored blue or brown stockings, or else those 
striped around the leg, alternately écru with blue, 
brown, or scarlet stripes, are more used than 
plain white stockings for the street, even with 
white dresses, High buttoned shoes of soft 
black kid are worn with low heels, or else with- 
out heels, The close cottage caps are of Valen- 
ciennes lace or of Swiss muslin over silk, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon and small fine flowers. 
They cost from $5 upward. There are also 
pretty little piqué bonnets with deep curtains. 
High-crowned Normandy caps are out of fash- 
ion. The hair, especially of blonde children, is 
cut short above the forehead and hangs in long 
loose waves behind, 


KILT DRESSES AND SUITS, 


Among the newest importations are little 
French kilt dresses like that on the first figure 
on page 333. No pattern is given of this 
dress, but it is so simple that none is required. 
It is merely a kilt skirt sewed to a plain body 
that fastens in front. Those that find most 
favor have eight side pleats turned toward the 
front on each side, and a box-pleat four inches 
wide behind. The shaped belt is three inches 
wide, with loops and bows behind, The collar is 
round or square or of Byron shape. Made of 
piqué trimmed with braid, they cost $9. ‘These 
are for both boys and girls. 

Piqué kilt suits intended especially for boys 
have jackets and deep vests. They cost from 
$8 up. Separate kilt skirts of white piqué to 
wear with various jackets or with habit-shirts 
are sold for $5. 

Parisian-made kilt suits of cloth for boys are 
made simply yet with taste. The kilt pleats are 
deeply lapped, and are nearly all behind; these 
little skirts measure sometimes four yards around. 
The pleats are stitched flatly below the belt, and 
the material beneath is cut away so that they 
will not be bulky. Two straps like suspenders 
pass over the shoulders and hold the weight of 
the skirt. The jackets are very long waisted, 
and the backs have the buttons far apart, and 
little revers in the seams in the English fashion. 
The fronts slope away to show the vest. Some 
French suits with similar jackets and vests have 
the full knickerbocker pantaloons gathered to a 
band below the knee. 


WALKING COATS, 


Walking coats with capes rival the long French 
sacque as wraps for very small children, They 
are made of piqué for the summer, and some of 
the prettiest have the entire cape of open-worked 
English embroidery. A flounce or ruffle of this 
embroidery then trims the skirt. Others have 
merely ruffles of embroidery on the cape and 
skirt, or else the finest muslin is made into knife 
pleating, and edged with Valenciennes for trim- 
ming. 

SAILOR COLLARS. 


Sailor collars, deep, broad, and square behind 
and narrow in front, are worn by children. Those 
of the antique lace and the substantial Irish point 
are most used. Others are of linen or fine per- 
cale, edged with open English embroidery, They 
cost from $1 to $3 50, 





APRONS. 


Imported wardrobes for girls contain pretty 
aprons, like those worn ten years ago. ‘These 
are not the scant bib aprons now in fashion, but 
are straight and full, meeting together behind. 
The neck is a low square yoke, and there are 
short sleeves, or else the arm-hole is ruffled. 
They are made of French nansook, with yokes 
of insertion, little pockets, and for trimming a 
box-pleated frill edged with Valenciennes, 


INFANTS’ LONG ROBES. 


Infants’ robes are still made very long, and 
with high neck and long sleeves. ‘The hand- 
somest imported robes are made of organdy mus- 
lin, with an elaborate embroidered tablier, and a 
box-pleated flounce edged with Valenciennes, 
and rows of insertion between each box-pleat. 
The sashes are of very wide white gros grain. 
Such dresses cost $75. Simpler robes are made 
of French nansook, and trimmed with crimped 
pleatings edged with real lace. Infants’ cloaks 
are not changed in shape. They are two large 
capes of piqué or of cashmere, with elaborate em- 
broidery on the upper cape. $25 buy a very 
handsome one. New toilette baskets for infants 
are round. They are covered with dotted mus- 
lin over blue silk, and cost $12. Larger bas- 
kets, with lace and insertion on the frills, are $20. 
Some useful baskets are covered with piqué, and 
trimmed with stripes of piqué braid. 

For information given thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; and H. W. Suaw. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue Emperor of Austria, in his recent inter- 
view with King Victor EMANUEL, was quite 
frank about matters in prospect. He said: “I 
have chosen Venice because this city was the 
last given up by my government, and I wish to 
show the whole world that Austria has re- 
nounced definitely and forever all idea of a pre- 
tension to Italian soil. The astonishing events 
which have taken place within the space of a few 

ears—events which have led Italy to unity and 
ndependence—show the action of a superhuman 
power before which I feel it my duty to incline.” 

—Kentucky has her centennial this year. One 
hundred years ago RicHaRD HENDERSON pur- 
chased from the Indians all Kentucky south of 
Kentucky River, One hundred years ago Dan- 
1EL Boone surveyed it for him. One hundred 
years ago Boone completed the fort at Boones- 
borough, Madison County. One hundred years 
ago his wife and daughter (sweet ‘‘beons’’ to him) 
came as the first women to Kentucky, and one 
hundred years ago the first sermon was preached 
at Big Spring, in Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 

—A spirit of levity seems to be insidiously 
creeping over the under-graduates of Yale Col- 
lege ; else why should they chant such an anthem 
as this: ** And if it is a girl, Sir, we'll dress her 
up in blue, and send her out to Saltonstall to 
coach the Freshman crew ; and if it is a boy, Sir, 
we'll put him on the crew, and let him wax the 
Harvards, as his daddy used to do.” If the un- 
der-graduate sculls (spelled with ac) of Yale 
can not make better anthems than this, they 
must expect to be beaten by Columbia. In the 
matter of psalmody they are even inferior to the 
Wesleyans. 

—Mr,. CowDEN CLARKE, the English author, 
speaks of a gentleman who lately, in making a 
return of his income to the tax commissioners, 
wrote on the paper: ‘‘For the last three years 
my income has been somewhat under £150; in 
future it will be more precarious, as the man is 
dead of whom I borrowed the money.” 

—Mrs. M. H. Burnuam has certain agricultural 
views as to female head-gear. Thus: ‘‘It won’t 
make much difference this weather whether one 
has a nice spring hat or a poor one. A little 
flannel hood lined with camphor, and trimmed 
about the ears with roasted onions for the ear- 
ache, and rigged with American mustard leaves 
for face trimming, will suit our neuralgic condi- 
tion best.” 

—The Due de Broglie’s son and heir should 
be a happy man for two reasons. First, he is to 
have for a wife a charming and bright young 
lady, the daughter of M. Lton Say; second, the 
charming and bright — lady brings to him 
a dower of $2,000,000; and on that sum, with 
strict economy, the young couple ought to be 
able to rough it. 

—It is a curious coincidence that the Empress 
of Japan and Mrs. Khedive of Egypt have about 
simultaneously undertaken the establishment of 
training schools for girls in their respective 
countries. . 

—The Rev. H. R. Hawers, a well-known cler- 
gyman of London, recently preached a sermon 
on Messrs. Moopy and SAnKEY, explaining their 
success in this way: ‘The secret of their suc- 
cess is this—their message is wanted. They 
represent roughly the recoil of the human con- 
science from the teaching of BrapLauGa, the 
agnosticism of science, the materialism of much 
modern philosophy. The revival atmosphere 
throughout England was ready for them. When 
the cannon is loaded and the match lighted, it 
doesn’t matter who fires it off—any Moopy and 
SaNKEyY will do.” 

—Concerning matters Revolutionary, the Sa- 
lem (Massachusetts) Gazette is giving its readers 
some interesting extracts relating to the battles 
of Concord and Lexington from its files of a hun- 
dred years ago. It also finds in them the fol- 
lowing: 

* Died, at Marblehead, April 10, in the fifty-sixth year 
of herage, Mra. Mary Niox, wife of Mr. Wuit1amM Nick. 
She was the eldest of six twin children. With relation 
to her family and to a former minister in that town 
there is the following curious anecdote: A twin had 
twins, twins carried out twins, a twin held up twins, 
and a twin baptized them, on the first day of the week, 
on the first day of the month, and on the first day of 
the year.” 

—One of the daughters of the Shah of Persia 
was recently married at Teheran to a priest of 
the name of Iman JumMEH. The bride is said to 
be twenty and her husband thirty-five. The 
popular rumor in Teheran declares that the hap- 
py pair intensely dislike one another, but for 
certain state reasons have consented to the 
union. The populace are by no means enthu- 
siastic about the match, although the marriage 
has been celebrated with extraordinary magnitfi- 
cence, and that they fully appreciate. The well- 
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known Persian scholar, Herr ScatnDLer, writes 
thus about the wedding: ‘‘The bride, veiled 
and covered with what looked like a waving 
mass of molten gold, was taken to her husband’s 
house at.9.30 o'clock; soldiers with candles in 
the muzzles of their guns lined the road, the 
walls of the houses were illuminated with oil 
lamps, and as the princess left her father’s pal- 
ace guns were fired and fire-works let off.” 
Some of these fire-works suddenly exploded, in- 
juring many. With dawn, salvos of artillery 
thundered out and shook Teheran, and a day of 
feasting and exuberant gayety followed. 

—lIt is feared that the long and useful life of 
HaRRIET MaRTINEAU is drawing toaclose. She 
is more desponding about herself than she has 
ever been. The winter has tried her severely. 
Her memoirs, which are of extraordinary inter- 
eat, are already in print, but they will not be 
published till after her decease. 

—Mr. Jonn W. Sepewick, of Washington, has 
bequeathed $10,000 to Miss BELLE SHERMAN, of 
St. George’s County, Maryland, in recognition 
of assistance rendered by her several years ago, 
on the occasion of a severe fall of the testator 
from a horse, from the effects of which he lay for 
some time unconscious. 

—The Washington Tea Party rage has brought 
out countless old relics hitherto carefully filed 
away in lonesome corners. At a “ drawing”’’ re- 
cently in Hartford, among the relics exhibited 
were a piece of Lady WasHINGTON’S dress; a 
candlestick once owned by BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN (candle gone); Common-Sense, the book writ- 
ten by Tom Parng, published in 1776, and quite 
rare; and the “Confession of Faith’’ of the Say- 
brook assembly of churches in 1708. 

—Mrs. QuILTER is a lady and a connoisseur in 
art. Mr. QuILTER, her husband, is an eminent 
accountant of London, and a connoisseur in art. 
Mr. QUILTER has just sold off his gallery of paint- 
ings for $350,000, realizing a profit of 280 per 
cent, on its cost to him. The artists did not 
gain much by Q. nor Mrs.Q. As an instance, 
one picture bought from Davrp Cox by Mrs. Q. 
for $250 brought the unexpected but consolatory 
sum of $15,000. 

—Mr. JosepH WARREN, editor of the Buffalo 
Daily Courier, delivered on the evening of April 
21 an admirable address to the Buffalo Society 
of Arts, of which he is president. Few cities in 
the country of the age and population of Buffalo 
have so many and so excellent literary, artistic, 
and benevolent institutions, and the people take 
an active and intelligent interest in them. 

—SHAKSPEARE is to be still further honored 
in his native Stratford-on-Avon by the erection 
of a memorial theatre. The amount required is 
$25,000, and already $15,000 have been raised. 
Two acres of ground have been presented for the 
site, and it is thought that the work can be be- 
gun within a year. It is intended ultimately, if 
the funds will allow, to establish a dramatic 
training school and college in connection with 
the theatre. 

—An English gentleman who has lately died 
left $500 to Jonn Strennouss, M.D., F.R.S., to 
show his appreciation of the doctor’s services to 
mankind by his discovery of charcoal as an air 
filter. 

—Madame PaTTerson-BONAPARTE, aged nine- 
ty, is still living in Baltimore, and says she has 
no notion of dying until she is a hundred, She 
has been to Europe sixteen times, and contem- 

lates another trip thissummer. She is antique 

n costume, not attractive, and bitterly cynical; 

thinks all sentiment a weakness; has little or 
no confidence in men, and a very poor opinion 
of women; the young ladies of the present day, 
she says, all have the ‘home mania.”’ She kept 
a diary for forty years, and recorded her opinions 
about European and American society. It will 
be published after her death. Madame Bona- 
PARTE’S desire to become a centenarian is like 
that of the late Madame RoruscuHiLp, who, at 
ninety-seven, expressed a desire to touch one 
hundred, as it would be discreditable for her as 
a RoTHscHILp to go off under par. 

—Dean STaney recently delivered an elo- 
quent address at Dundee on “Religion, Science, 
and Literature,’’ which he embodied in the study 
of three contemporaries, or almost contempora- 
ries, CaALvrn, GALILEO, and SHAKSPEARE. He 
treated Cavin as the great theologian of pre- 
destination, which he regarded as a strained and 
extreme form of, but still a form of, the gospel 
of Providential guidance, and claimed for CaL- 
VIN in this matter no less a disciple among mod- 
ern men of genius than CARLYLE. GALILEO he 
treated as the true scientific man, and SHaks- 
PEARE as the poet whose faith was all the 
greater for not being confined to any definite 
creed. The dean ridiculed the notion that the- 
ology would soon perish from off the earth, and 
declared that its alliance with science and liter- 
ature must be eternal. The one characteristic 
delineation wanting in SHAKSPEARE’s work is 
that of a mind specifically religious, that is, de- 
voted to the love of God. That his imagination 
was far too great to be limited to worldly views 
of the universe is true, but, on the whole, SHaks- 
PEARE’S largeness of mind was surely rather of 
the worldly than of the religious or devotional 


ee: James Lenox, the founder of the Lenox 
Hospital and the Lenox Library, is one of the 
most unobtrusive men in New York, the perti- 
nacity with which he avoids publicity of every 
sort being a prominent peculiarity of his char- 
acter. Heisasmall man, of seventy years, lightly 
built, plainly dressed, and has a clear, open coun- 
tenance. His reading is extensive, and his mind 
is — cultivated. Already he has expended 
$300, on the library on Fifth Avenue oppo- 
site Central Park. Its full development will be 
carried out by the provisions of his will, when it 
will be opened to the public. Mr. Lenox is said 
never to have had a companion when in college. 
He seemed to need no one but his own con- 
sciousness. He grew up to enjoy himself in the 
capacity of his own resources. In this habit 
of solitude he became an ardent lover of his 
race, and he spent his life in its service. All he 
has asked in return is to be let alone. He has 
had a small visiting circle, including a few of 
the old Scotch families, but these are now al- 
most all gone. Last year Hoe¢H Maxwe tt died, 
and now the death of his sister makes a wide 
breach in the little group. It was said by Dr. 
JOHNSON that ‘“‘a man should, as he advances in 





life, form new friendships to make up for the 
ravages of death.’”’” Mr. Lenox has not done 
this, and hence, if he felt solitude, he would per- 
haps be one of its victims, but such a man can 
| hardly be alone, when he carries the world with 
| him. 
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Border for Lingerie. 


Tus border is work- 
ed on fine Brussels tulle 
with point lace braid of 
various widths, and is 
ornamented with differ- 
ent kinds of lace stitch- 
es worked with fine 
thread. To work the 
border transfer the de- 
sign to linen, baste the 
tulle on the latter, and 
run on the point lace 
braid along the out- 
lines, gathering it in 
the curves and turning 
it over on the corners, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. The wide point 
lace braid, which is set 
on in double rows, is 
joined on the open-work 
edges with fine thread. 
Work the wheels and 
lace stitches with fine thread, and then cut away the tulle as shown by the 
illustration, Woven picots border the scallops on the outer edge, and nar- 
row point lace braid finishes the upper edge of the border. 








Fan simulating a Dagger. 

Tuts fan is inclosed in a Russia-leather case in the shape of a dagger. 
The fan of pleated red silk is fastened to the hilt of the dagger with black 
elastic braid, and in order to unfold it the dagger is drawn out of the sheath ; 
the latter is furnished with a bronze chain and hook, which are fastened to 
the belt. 


Lady’s Knitted 
Drawers. 

Tuese drawers are 
worked with pink knit- 
ting wool and coarse 
steel knitting needles. 
The upper edge of the 
drawers is set into a don- 
ble belt of shirting mus- 
lin. Begin each half of 
the drawers on the under 
edge with a foundation 
of 96 st. (stitch), and on 
these knit, always going 
forward, 36 rounds in 
ribbed design for the edge, working always 
alternately 2 p. (purled), 2 k. (knit plain). 
Then work 100 rounds all knit plain ex- 
cepting a seam, for which always purl the 
first and last st. of two successive rounds 
after two interval rounds. In order to ob- 
tain the shape of the drawers widen always 
1 st. at both sides of the seam from the 
48d-109th rounds inclusive, after an inter- 
val of five rounds each; to do this work 
always 1 p., 1 k. on 
the third st. be- 





Lapy’s Knitrep Drawers. 






















Fan SIMULATING a DaccEr. 
OPENED AND CLOSED. 











this, for the gore widen 1 
st. at both sides of the 
seam in every second 
following round 
































worked in the opposite 
direction. Join the fin- 
ished parts of the draw- 
ers in the middle of the 
front, four inches and a 
half long from the upper 
edge. Finally, set the 
drawers on a belt. 


Light Screen, 

Figs. 1 and 2, 
Tue foot of this light 
screen of black polished 
wood is ornamented with 
a bead border, which is 
worked on canvas with 
beads in the design 
shown by Fig. 2. On 
the middle of the foot is 
set a wooden bar four 
inches and seven-eighths 
high, covered with Rus- 
sia leather, and on the 
point of this bar is fast- 
ened a holder of black 
polished wood six inches high, hollow inside, and furnished with an open- 
ing in the middle, which serves to hold a light screen of pleated green 


os The screen is opened and closed by means of a small movable metal 
slide. 


Corner of Sofa-Pillow.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 


Tuts corner, designed for sofa-pillows, is worked on medium-sized can- 
vas with zephyr worsted and filling silk in the colors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 


Trimming for Ball, 
Visiting, and Walking 
Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue trimming Fig. 1 con- 
sists of a straight piece of 
white silk gauze, which is 
hemmed on both sides, edged 
with strips of white tulle, and 
arranged in side pleats, as 
shown by the illustration. 

For the trimming shown 
by Fig. 2 cut the material on 
the bias, fold it on the wrong 
side on the upper and under 
edges, and lay always three 
side pleats separated by a 
plain interval of the same 
width. The trimming is fin- 
ished on the upper edge with double 
rolls of the material. 









THE NO-NOSE CLUD. 
HE Greek who could not hear his 


own sneeze, and the Roman who 
was asked to place 


his nose opposite - 
. JS fttAtA tt{tst i, 4 ff S444 A SAS f 4 
fore and after SOS 4 $ELLLELOLL SESS E SELES, CES ESOS Lb hd the sun, and 
the seam. 0480, RRAAA AAD A CRRA AAN RE open his = 
Besides ees SSS < 8s mouth to 


expose 


Fig. 1.—Lieut Screen. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





his tremendous teeth 











that he might serve 








from the 114th 








passers-by for a sun- 


























to 134th rounds 
inclusive; in 
the first of these 
widening rounds 
widen on the third 
st. before and after the 
seam, and in every follow- 
ing widening round widen 
on the st. on the outer edge of 
the gore which was widened last. 
In the 134th round the gore should 
be 28 st. wide, which are cast off in 
the 136th round. With all the remain- 
ing st. finish each half of the drawers in 
118 rounds, going back and forth, which 
appear all knit plain on the right side, but in 
every second following round work the first 3 st. 
and last 3 st. so that they appear purled on the right 
side. In order to slope the drawers widen on the 
back side edge and narrow on the upper edge. The 
widening for the left half of the drawers is done fourteen 
times at the beginning of every fifth following round from 
the 139th round on. To do this always widen 1 st. on the 
fifth st., and besides this widen once more after seven interval 
rounds, In order to slope the upper edge of the drawers shorten 
the last 32 rounds in the requisite manner; shorten the first of these 
32 rounds from the front edge by 17 st., and every second following 
round by 9 st. each, and then cast off the st. The other half of the 
drawers is worked in a similar manner, but the widening and narrowing are 





















































































































































Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), © 2d, = 3d, @ 4th, 
~ 5th (lightest), Grayish-Brown (the last Silkk) ; GS Dark Green. 





Fig. 1.—Tximmine ror Batt, Visitixnc, ann WALKING 
Dresses. 

















Corner or Sora-P1LLow.—Cross StitcH EMBROIDERY. 





dial, would both 
have gladly 
shorn the obtru- 
sive organs of their 
unfair —_ proportions. 
Such well-provided gen- 
tlemen would .have been 
qualified for the membership 
of the Ugly Club, one of the 
rules of that society running, ‘‘ If 
the quantity of any man’s nose be 
eminently miscalculated, whether as to 
the length or breadth, he shall have a just 
pretense to be elected.” Under a strict in- 
terpretation of that clause, to a man with no 
nose at all a seat among the uglies would have 
been as unattainable as the chair of the Doge of 
Venice. Perhaps it was a knowledge of this that im- 
pelled an eccentric gentleman to invite every noseless 
man he met in the street to dine at a Covent Garden tav- 
ern, London, upon a certain day. When the strange com- 
pany assembled for the first time, they gazed at each other in 
silent wonder, until one of them, glancing at the well-spread table, 
observed that though there was not a nose in the room, every one 
present had a mouth, which, under the circumstances, seemed to be 
the more useful of the two. Upon this the company proceeded to dis- 
cuss the good cheer provided, subject to but one condition, that any gen- 














tleman putting his nose into his glass forfeited a quart of wine. Once every 

month did this odd society meet at the expense of their benevolent entertainer, 

but it was not destined to exist long. Ere the No-nose Club had enjoyed a year 
of life, the founder died, and the club with him. 4 
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Dress ror CHILD From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


Dress for Child from 4 to 6 Years old. 
Kitt-PLeatep skirt and waist of steel blue barathea. Sash 
of gros grain of the same color. Swiss muslin fraise. Linen 
cuffs. Cravat of gros grain ribbon. 





CHILD’S WARDROBE. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
HIS tasteful wardrobe, cut paper patterns of which are pub- 
lished, is copied from garments of the latest fashion, kindly 
furnished us for the purpose by Messrs, Arnold, Constable, & Co. 
It will be found very useful to young mothers, as it comprises the 








Fig. 2.—Cu1Lp’s GABRIELLE (witH Cot Paper Pattern). 





first short dresses worn by a child, either 
girl or boy. ‘The same designs are ap- 
propriate until the child has reached the 
age of five years, and many mothers use 
these simple styles for older children. 
‘The box-pleated blouse is one of the most 
popular garments worn by children; the 
yoke slip is a graceful little robe, usually 
made of sheer muslin, and may be worn 
with or without a sash; the new Gabri- 
elle dress is buttoned in front and has 
pockets behind; the long sacque is the 
most stylish wrap for little folks. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF CHILD’S WARDROBE. 
Tuts pattern consists of four articles, 

viz., box-pleated blouse, Gabrielle, yoke 
slip, and sacque. 

Box-PLEATED BLovuse.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, back, sleeve, col- 
lar, and cuff. The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting them together. 
The perforations show where to baste the 
seams and to lay the pleats; those in the 
top of the sleeve show the size and form 
of the under part. Cut the front with 
the longest straight edge of the pattern 
laid lengthwise on the edge of the goods. 
Cut the back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid.a seam. Lay three box-pleats in 
the back; make the middle pleat by 
bringing the two lines of perforations 
evenly together, and sewing down to the 
waist line. All the other pleats are laid 
in the same way, except the front box- 
pleat. ‘The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn under for one 
side of the pleat. The first line of holes 
shows the middle of the box-pleat; fold 
the second line of holes under, and place 
even with the first or middle line forming 
the box-pleat. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back 
part of the armhole, and the short seam 
to the notch in the front part. Baste the 
seams according to the notches and per- 
forations. Try the garment on; if alter- 
ation is needed, take up more or less in 
the seams. ‘Tack the middle of the be't 
over the middle of the back at the waist 
line, and fasten it in front to adjust the 
garment. Place the collar on the neck 
| with the centre of the collar at the centre of the back, and finish 
| with acord. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a child of six months, 
1% yards, One-eighth of a yard extra for every year. 

GABRIELLE.—This pattern is in six pieces—front and side 
front, back and side back, sleeve, and collar. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting the pattern together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams, to sew on the pockets, 
and the size and form of the under part of the-sleeve. Cut the 
front with the longest straight edge laid on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where to turn back for 
the hem. Cut the other pieces with the pattern laid lengthwise of 
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Fig. 3.—CuiLp’s Yoke Sur (witn Cor Parser Parrery). 
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Fig. 1.—Cuitp's Box-PLeaTeD Biovuse (witn Cor Paper Parrern). 


the goods. The front is fitted with the side form seam extending 
to the shoulder. ‘The back has a seam down the middle, and a 
side form seam extending to the armhole. The two single holes 
show where to sew on the pockets. Place the longest seam of 
the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the armhole, and the 
short seam to the noteh in front, holding the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a child of six mouths, 
14% yards. One-eighth of a yard is added for every year. 

Yoke Surp.—This pattern is in five pieces—front end yoke for 
the front, back and yoke for the back, and sleeve. Cut the front 
of the skirt and yoke with the longest straight edge laid on the 








Fig. 4.—CuiLp’s Sacque (with Cot Paper Parre#iii. 


Fics. 1-4.—CHILD’S WARDROBE—FOR CHILD FROM SIX MONTHS TO FIVE YEARS OLD. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Child's Wardrobe, comprising, Fig. 1, Box-pleated Blouse; Fig. 2 


Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 





Gabrielle; Fig. 3, Yoke Slip; and Fig. $ Sacque, in six Sizes, from 17 to 22 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the 
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fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut the back 
of skirt and yoke with the longest straight edge 
laid on the edge of the goods. ‘I'he notches at the 
top and bottom show where to turn under for the 
hem in the back of the yoke. This garment 
hangs loosely from the figure, and is gathered at 
the top toa square Pompadour yoke, and is closed 
at the back with buttons and button-holes. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
child of six months, 14g yards. One-eighth of a 
yard is added for every year. 

Sacque.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and sleeve. Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid on the edge of the 
goods. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem in front. Cut 
the back with the pattern laid lengthwise of the 
goods. ‘The fronts are loose, while the back is 
slightly fitted to the figure by a seam down the 
middle, left open below the waist line. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, the short seam to the 
notch in the front part, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the perforated seam, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
child of six months, % yard. One-eighth of a 
yard is added for every _ 

If the sleeves are too long or too short, add to 
or take from the top and bottom an equal quan- 
tity, always keeping the same shape. Be very 
careful before cutting the goods to see that the 
pattern is the right length, as children of the 
same age and bust measure vary in height. 





SHELTERED. 


Oren the door! Did you hear it? 
Muffled in mist and gloom, 

Ont of this awful darkness 
It fell like a stroke of doom. 

Some gunner is lost on the meadow— 
Hark! hark! "Twas a swivel's boom! 


Do you know what the boom of a swivel 
Means on a night like this? 

Can you see the bare masts tottering 
Over a black abyss? 

There slant wet decks, and here firesides ° 
Robbed of their rosy bliss? 


Oh, I know of two old hands wringing 
Where every ember is gray! 

*Tis an old shadow swings that lantern 
Down by the storm-blown bay, 

To a fair and faithless darling 
Signaling home that way. 


For out of one house the gladness 
Went in a long eclipse 

When she fled to-day with her lover, 
Fled t} the shore and its ships— 

Never a whisper of parting, 
Never a kiss on the lips. 


And the chill rain beats about her— 
Their child with the golden locks— 
While out in the thick wild weather, 
Girt by the sands and the rocks, 
The little schooner trembles 
To the tread of the equinox. 


Has it come again since we listened ? 
Ah! Well, then, make the door fast. 

What a great gust shakes the rafter! 
How black and bitter the blast! 

Stir the fire. In the sands to-morrow 
Will be plenty of drift-wood cast. 





MY LADY HOPE’S RED APPLE 
BLOSSOM. 


OT the first day of May, because the first 

of May was too “‘orfully like Mayn’t” to 

admit the thought of open-air dances and muslin 

costumes, but as near the first of the month as 

the spring-tide warmth of sunlight permitted, the 

good people of R——,, on the Hudson, held their 
May-day féte. 

From river-side towns far and near visitors 
came to witness the ceremony of crowning the 
May-Queen, and to partake in the festivity of 
the day, which usually ended in a sort of ram- 
biing picnic along the bank of that portion of the 
western shore of the Hudson, which at R—— is 
well wooded, and at the May season rich in for- 
est flowers and blossoms of wild fruit. 

The ceremony was performed in a spacious 
court of smooth turf bordered by com shrub- 
bery, which formed a part of the landscape gar- 
den of a childless English couple, who used their 
ample wealth in cultivating the American nook 
they had adopted something in the style of “‘ old 
En "and in extending a manorial-like hos- 
pitality to their wide-spread neighbors. 

The day dawned auspiciously. Recent rains 
had freshened every object of nature, and the at- 

held that sparkling, delicate quality 
which we call transparent or delicious according 
as the sense most easily gratified is our love of 
scenery or our love of fragrance. 

Mrs, Armitage called it delicions. ‘‘ What a 
delicious day!” she said, joining her nonchalant 
guest on the riverward piazza, whither he had 
retired from the breakfast-room to smoke his ci- 
gar. He moved slightly to offer her a chair, but 
she declined. ‘I must hasten to the conserva- 
tory,” she said, “‘to oversee the gathering of the 
roses.” She stood a moment enjoying the morn- 
ing, w'th her pretty chin uplifted, her dainty 
nostril expanded, and her ids drawn dream- 
ily like one who breathes perfume as the Orien- 
talist breathes it, to exalt to a sensuous heaven. 
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‘**'The air is remarkably clear,” said Guy Gil- 
bert, who had flung away his cigar, and used 
now that gesture of ennui which to his compan- 
ion was always interesting, smoothed back slow- 
ly his fair waving hair from his fine forehead, 
and sighed. 

** Why not go with me to the féte ?” suggested 
Mrs. Armitage, timidly, yet coaxingly. ‘* It will 
be in some respects a rustic affair, but the Boyles 
always manage to give a zest to entertainments, 
and their grounds are uniquely charming. 
Come, do not refuse; you will see any number 
of pretty girls, and surely, Guy, you are not so 
completely disgusted with. existence that you 
have no appreciation of fresh young faces. 
Come, I will promise to show you a few people 
from whose life the bloom has not been brushed 
off yet. I shall be ready at ten; will you join 
me ?” 

“When has the temptation of joining you 
ever failed to be irresistible, Helen ?” said Guy, 
with his languid gallantry. ‘‘ But I warn you, 
my dear little cousin, I shall be so out of place 
in this rustic merry-making, and such a weight 
upon your hands, that you will repent your be- 
nevolence before the day’is over.” 

** Nonsense,” said Mrs, Armitage. ‘‘I do not 
anticipate having you upon my hands. My be- 
nevolence only extends so far as to take you and 
relinquish you; for, who knows but in the ru- 
ral wild you may gather a grain of enjoyment? 
At ten, now, remember.” 


*¢ Will order, I wonder, ever come out of this 
chaos?” questioned Mrs. Boyle as, followed by 
servants bearing baskets and trays, she crossed 
the court-yard to the summer-houses appointed 
for refreshments—trellised arbors hung mid their 
budding foliage with ‘gorgeous flags, and piled 
on rustic tables with heaps of incongruous viands 
contributed by the matrons of farm-house and 
villa. 

** Ah, the loveliest of roses!” said Mrs. Boyle, 
uplifting the lid of a fragrant basket bearing the 
card of Mrs. Armitage. ‘‘ They are for the lit- 
tle flower girls. ‘Take them to the housekeeper’s 
room, James, and say that I shall be there pres- 
ently.” 

3 the housekeeper’s room upon Mrs, Boyle’s 
** presently” there had not yet dawned the faint 
glimmer of ‘‘heaven’s first law.” A mob of 
excited children, an embarrass of flowers, mus- 
lins, banners, sashes, and wreaths—a confusion 
worse confounded of eager voices—a white-robed 
émeute—a fairy pandemonium. 

But let no one despair. El ts dispose 
themselves when their hour comes. Forth springs 
at the time-stroke the exact lash of sunlight to 
smite into a symmetric rainbow the scattered 
colors of the cloud. 

“They are coming,” the crowd murmured. 
From the muffling hallway into the ringing open 
air chanted an undulating chorus: 

“Hail, all hail, the merry month of May! 
Ww: he m Ma 
} mph | palo A. ‘of May.” 

The chaos had blossomed into order. Twelve 
little flower girls, in white and blue, crowned 
with apple blossoms, and upholding cedar-twined 
banners, ** Welcome!” and ‘“‘ Long live our 
Queen !” led the train. 

Also in white and blue, wearing garlands of 
almond flowers and starry blue periwinkle or 
ground-myrtle, the sentimentalized ‘‘ pervenche” 
of la belle France, were the incomparable trio of 
the procession, the Lady Hope and two exqui- 
sitely pretty infantile ‘* ladye-loves,” bearing to- 
gether the ‘‘ garland of hope,” a wreathed scarf 
designed for the Queen, and composed of the 
most brilliant conservatory flowers. Two by 
two, eighteen flower girls, in white and pink, 
with chaplets of roses, and strewing from sheer- 
muslin aprons a shower of blossoms into the 
pathway of 

The Queen elect! a lovely girl in white, with- 
out ornament, maids of honor on each side, 
bearing high chaplets, two maids of honor an- 
tecedent, uplifting above the yet uncrowned head 
& canopy or open parasol of flowers, followed by 
a long procession of maids of honor matched 
two by two in colors of sashes, and matched in 
flowers of their coronets, from auroral arbutus to 
carmine bouvardia, from the wildwood hepatica 
to the hot-house hyacinth ; more ladye-loves, with 
banner, ‘* Hope on, Hope ever,” more flower girls 
scattering wild flowers. 

Lastly the Bishop, in girlish white like her 
companions, but wearing as badge of office a 
black scarf, clasped on the shoulder with ame- 
thyst-tinted heliotrope, and carrying the floral 
sceptre, while beside her walked a stately little 
fairy decked with primroses, bearing on a cush- 
ion of white velvet the queenly ‘‘crown o’ the 
May.” . 

‘The effect of the spectacle was a surprise. To 
those who, like Guy Gilbert, had come to see a 
rustic merry-making, it was a scene of refined 
and even poetic beauty; to those who looked for 
something merely spectacular, the vision of these 
flower-crowned children, rosy with ‘‘life’s morn,” 
was singularly emotional. Bright eyes filled with 
tears; old men bowed their heads reverently. 
The only unfeignedly radiant faces among the 
spectators were the faces of the mothers of beau- 
tiful girls, Pride is the kindled sentiment of 
maternity. 

The most graceful child in the May-day group 
had no mother to gaze upon her. Mrs. Armi- 
tage remembered this. She whispered to Guy, 
“*T want you to look particularly at the young 
girl who carries the bright garland, the Lady 
Hope of the programme. Her history is a ro- 
mantic one.” 

The ceremony went on. The procession, un- 
folding from complicated evolutions around the 
May-pole, formed two concentric circles before 
a throne made “‘dainty as Queen Mab’s” with 
moss and inlaid flower. 














Presentations were made of emblematic flow- 
ers, each gift accompanied by a speech and fol- 
lowed by a song. A white rose, with Bryant's 
lines ‘*'I'o the queen with flower (white),” lilies- 
of-the-valley to the Queen ; a branch of ‘‘ the sil- 
post | almond flower” to the Lady Hope; and to 
each Maid of Honor a sprig of cedar— 


“ May our friendship be 
As changeless as the cedar-tree!” 


The coronation followed, all kneeling until the 
Bishop presented the sceptre, when every one 
arose with a shout, ‘‘ Long live our Queen!” 

Last of all, the Lady Hope flung her garland 
around the crowned Queen o’ the May, who 
ascended her throne and addressed her subjects. 
Cheers, tumultuous raining of bouquets, dances 
around the May-pole, banquets in the arbors, 
and a general scattering, like flocks of white 
doves, across the lawns followed. 

Mrs. Armitage, losing sight of Guy, imagined 
that he had disappeared with Mr. Boyle in the 
dining or billiard room, She gave herself no 
further thought of him until the time came to 
return home, and then she sent a messenger to 
the house for him in vain. Some one had seen 
him, an hour ago, stroll down the lawn to the 
river. Mrs. Armitage disengaged herself from 
her friends and took the riverward path, which 
below the brow of the bank entered a tract left 
artistically in wildwood tangle. An impulse of 
curiosity caused her to make a detour and enter 
a hedged passage leading to a grotto, 

The grotto :vas one of the seven wonders of 
R——. Thick-braided vines overhung its en- 
trance, and huge cacti in majolica pots bristled 
at its portal, Voices from within reached her 
with faint, hollow sounds. She turned by an 
angular wall skillfully adjusted to give gloom of 
— and found herself in a blaze of colored 

ight. 

Two figures, standing near a fountain over- 
hung by glistening stalactites and lighted from 
shell-embossed corridors with vari-tinted lamps, 
were made almost unreal by the reflection of 
color. One in pale purple was Guy Gilbert; in 
rosy red was Grace Warden. 

‘The words that Guy Gilbert had just said were, 
**You need not hesitate, my child, to accept it, 
if it pleases you. It is not a personal gift offer- 
ed by a presuming stranger to Miss Warden. It 
is a tribute to the Lady Hope.” 

At this moment Mrs. Armitage entered, ‘‘ You 
have come at precisely the right moment, Cousin 
Helen, as you always do,” said Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘ We 
need an arbiter.” 

Grace Warden, with a charming little motion 
of girlish fondness, seized the hand of Mrs. Ar- 
mitage, and drew her arm around her waist. 

“*What is it, my dear?” said that lady, with 
winning interest. 

“*Mr. Gilbert has been so good as to say he 
would like to have me keep—‘ for ever and ever,’ 
you know—this beautiful locket.” 

**Something that is of no value to me—an 
accidental purchase,” explained Gilbert. ‘‘ But 
Miss Grace happens to admire the bauble.” 

For they had been talking of the brilliant tints 
of the stones of the grotto, and a natural sugges- 
tion was made of the wonderful play of color in 
the tourmaline and the Labrador stone, an exs 
ample of the latter, in shape of a butterfly poised 
upon white agate, Guy had in his locket. 

**T see no reason, my dear,” was Mrs. Armi- 
tage’s judgment, ‘‘ why you should not accept 
this keepsake of the day. You can say to your 
guardian that Mr. Gilbert, an elderly gentleman 
who is very fond of children, and who was charm- 
ed by the procession led by Lady Hope, made 
this votive gift of a stone butterfly, emblem of 
his own career. Say, my dear, that Mrs. Armi- 
tage was present, and directed your decision.” 

Grace was radiant. ‘*How much I thank 
you!” she said to Mr. Gilbert. “I never saw 
any thing more beautiful. It is better than the 
live butterfly, because to be caught does not hurt 
it, and it will not fly away. I shall keep it with 
pleasure for ever and ever.” 


“T think you told me, Helen, there was a ro- 
mantic story connected with the history of the 
child.” 

Mrs. Armitage had waited for this reminder. 
**She is a ward,” was her reply, ‘‘of our good 
neighbor Mr. Deane, and his guardianship was 
assumed under rather singular circumstances. 
About four years ago, when Mrs. Deane’s ill- 
ness became really alarming—poor woman, I 
fear her days are briefly numbered now !—her 
husband took her abroad to consult foreign 
physicians. On the steamer, on their return 
passage, the interest of all the passengers was 
excited by a beautiful little girl about ten years 
of age, who was the companion of an eccentric 
and somewhat repulsive man of middle age, 
whom she called by no name more endearing 
than his surname, Mr. Janeway. ‘There was 
evidently no tie of relationship, but there was a 
doating fondness on one side, and on the other 
that same amiable, confiding manner, without 
the slightest touch of positive personal interest, 
which marks the manner of the child—that 
strange combination of lovingness without love. 
Do you understand me?” 

“Yes; I perceived the contre-jour. I found 
it interesting.” 

‘“‘The strange companion of the child, so 
doatingly fond that his jealousy guarded her 
from contact with any of the passengers, was 
seized in the mid-passage with a vital disease. 
When warned by the surgeon that he had but a 
few hours to live, he sent for Mr. Deane, with 
whom he had occasionally conversed. ‘I have 
learned,’ he said, ‘ in my business dealings with 
men to form some idea of character. I feel con- 


vinced that you are a man to be trusted. You 
tell me that you are childless, that your home 
needs only the presence of childish footsteps and 
childish prattle to make it complete, I am dy- 





ing. I have no confidential friends, and not a 
blood-relation in the world. Will you become 
the guardian of the little girl, to whom I have 
left—with the exception of a few bequests of 
charity—the whole of my hard-earned fortune ? 
Of her parentage I can tell you only this. I was 
stopping at a hotel in New York when a birth 
and death occurred in a night under circum- 
stances that occasioned excitement. ‘The moth- 
er was a young and beautiful creature who had 
joined in England a troupe of players in which 
her husband filled the leading parts. He died 
upon the sea, She survived him but a month, 
and left an orphan utterly destitute. .A contribu- 
tion was taken up to defray the cost of burial. I 
adopted the infant; and on making a journey to 
England learned that the mother was the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman who had repudiated her at 
her marriage. Of the record of the father I 
failed to find vestige. I imagine he had mar- 
ried under a feigned name. I named the child 
Grace Warden. And you will find in the papers 
that I now give you provisions made for every 
contingency.” Mr. Deane accepted the trust ; 
every thing was arranged legally. The child is 
heiress of a considerable property ; but what is 
of more consequence, at least to a girl,” said Mrs. 
Armitage, with one of those sweet-hearted looks 
that made her lovable to her cousin Guy, ‘‘ the 
little waif has found a loving home, She is the 
treasured sunbeam of a sad house, Surely the 
ordering of Providence is in our lives. The 
moulding of Life’s image is not an accident of 
the clay.” 


Of all desirable places along our Atlantic coast 
for witnessing a yacht-race the palm belongs to 
Cape May. ‘The concurrence one summer of a 
brilliant race and the national holiday brought to 
that point ef sea-view an unprecedented throng. 

Guy Gilbert, who had accompanied his friends 
on purpose to form one of the party upon his fa- 
vorite yacht at this race, was denied the experi- 
ence of that pleasure by an accident. He had 
gone far up the beach on horseback, presuming 
that the dead calm of the morning postponed the 
race indefinitely ; but breezes sprang up without 
warning, the contest was suddenly determined on, 
and when Guy returned from his solitary exer- 
cise, he found his friends vanished, and saw from 
his windows the departing sails, 

His temper suffered a brief irritation, until re- 
signing himself to his fate, he took a book and 
sought a seaward balcony that, terminating an up- 
per hallway, offered an attractive outlook. Oc- 
casionally he lifted his eyes from his book to 
watch a progress that was fast approaching con- 
summation. The yachts were in sight returning. 

‘Three exuberant school-boys, signal-charts in 
hand, invaded this retreat. They politely asked 
permission of Guy, and straightway launched into 
noisy calculations. He glanced at them over his 
book, drew his hand wearily across his forehead 
in a characteristic way, and sighed. 

A lady leading a little boy came to the window. 
Mr. Gilbert, who was beyond her in angle of vis- 
ion, was struck by her voice as by a sound fa- 
miliar, as she addressed one of his young neigh- 
bors. ‘‘Richie dear, do you think you could 
find a place for Willie and me? This young 
gentleman of mine has an interest in the race. 
He wants to see the ‘ big ships.’” 

‘*Me want to see my big sips,” corroborated 
Willie. 

** There is plenty of room for you, Mrs. Deane,” 
said Richie, with evident pleasure; ‘‘and an 
arm-chair on purpose for you and Willie. Here, 
Will, my little man, let me help you up. Don't 
be afraid. See the ‘big sips’ yonder. Mrs. 
Deane, take my glass. They are coming in glo- 
riously. ‘The S—— is sure to be winner; I've 
bet on her.” 

The lady, assuming her arm-chair, suddenly 
saw Mr. Gilbert, and started slightly. ‘I trust 
I am not intruding,” she said. 

There could be but one answer, but the ren- 
dering of it afforded to Guy the opportunity of 
gazing. Which he did, briefly but comprehen- 
sively. 

Mrs. Deane was an exceedingly youthful creat- 
ure to be mother of a child evidently two years 
old and over. The number of her own years 
could not.certainly exceed seventeen. She was 
robed in the costume of a widow, deep crépe 
lisse ruff, crimped cap @ l’Anglaise—all the stud- 
ied details of mourning. As a matter of taste, 
Guy Gilbert would have denounced a garb quite 
so explicit; but was there ever exactly such a 
widow ? 

A child in delicacy of bloom and fragile slight- 
ness; a sweet, fresh, unsullied, rosily rounded 
face, with wonderful black eyes, and a wonder- 
ful sweep of black-as-night eyelashes ; hands in- 
fantinely dimpled and delicate, hung with loose 
rings; a waist fabulously small, from which a 
cluster of ‘‘ charms” was pendent. ‘*‘A woman 
who has never suffered ; a woman who has nev- 
er tasted love,” said Guy to himself, in spite of 
the crépe lisses and black hems and cap-a-pie 
of punctilious desolation. 

Coming in gloriously, and the S—— the win- 
ner! Like a full-blown magnolia, with her cream- 
white sails, graceful as a woman, fleet as a white 
eaglet, the S—— passed the flag-ship. Voices 
of the great crowd, that spread a square mile of 
blackness beneath the window balcony and out- 
lined the beach with sepia, and the booming 
of guns from the thousand-colored flag-ship, rent 
the air with acclamations. ‘The school-boys huz- 
zaed vociferously. Mrs. Deane stood up from 
her arm-chair and waved her handkerchief. Wil- 
lie Deane was frightened, and began tocry. Mr. 
Gilbert lifted him as he tumbled against his moth- 
er’s knees, and comforted him. 

The race was over. The boys had marked 
the time on their charts, and deserted the bal- 
cony. ‘The French bonne had come for Willie, 
and with a cordial good-by to the youngsters, 
congratulations to Richie upon his *‘ winning, 
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and one passing semi-smile directed toward Guy 
Gilbert, Mrs. Deane had 4 

He recognized her smile. He had recognized 
also a trinket dangling from the so-out-of-taste 
jewelry of the child-widow—a butterfly of Lab- 
rador stone poised upon the white agate of a 
locket, his own gift five years ago to the Lady 
Hope of a May-day. 

Evening came. There was a dance, and at 
closing of the music an award was to be made 
of prizes, that drew throngs to the grand corridor 
of the hotel, to stare at the gold and silver gob- 
lets and curious boat-shaped punch-bowl. 

Evening, and the sleeping-rooms of the vast 
hotel were nearly deserted in the excitement, 
when cries not loud but most heart-rending is- 
sued from one chamber. 

Guy Gilbert, wearied by a dispute that was 
agitating the awarders of prizes, was going up 
the stairway of the grand corridor about mid- 
night, when he met a matronly friend of his own 
on her way to the clerk's office to make some in- 
quiry. Encountering Guy, she seized his hand 
with emotion. 

*¢ Oh, perhaps you can help me,” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘I am in trouble. A darling friend of 
mine, who is here under my protection, has met 
to-night with a strange calamity. Her little boy, 
her only child, was sent down to the beach with 
his nurse, a Frenchwoman, who speaks English, 
however. Darkness came, and as they were still 
absent, the mother became alarmed, and sent 
messengers in every direction. Not a word has 
been heard. It is now past twelve, and the nurse 
and child have not returned. ‘The poor mother 
is frantic; she will kill herself with grief before 
morning. ‘Tell me, if you can, what I must do 
for her.” 

She led him into an apartment whence the 
moaning cries proceeded. ‘The distracted moth- 
er was Mrs. Deane. She was kneeling beside a 
bed, with her head buried in her hands. Her 
broken words were, ‘* Oh, my child, my darling, 
come back to me! My love, the only being I 
ever loved—my baby! Oh, I can not bear this!” 
She sprang up wildly. ‘‘ I can not bear this !” 

Guy Gilbert went to her and rested his hand 
gently upon her shoulder. ‘‘ You shall go and 
find him,” he said. He had instantly felt that 
active search was the only medicine possible to 
her misery. ‘‘ You shall go directly, and I will 
go with you as your guardian’s, your husband’s, 
friend.” He had divined intuitively her history, 
how the child from gratitude had married her 
widowed guardian. Her name, too, at that in- 
stant returned to his memory. ‘Tell me, 
Grace,” he said, in his firm, low-toned voice, 
“what you think has become of your child.” 

*T think he is stolen,” answered Grace Deane, 
surprised into perfect calm by the magnetic in- 
tentness of the inquiry. ‘‘ I think Ae has stolen 
him.” 

‘¢Then we shall find your boy,” said Gilbert, 
deliberately. ‘‘Now tell me quickly—every 
thing depends on your calmness, my poor child 
—where would he be most likely to take him?” 

**Oh, away, far away! To madden me into 
self-destruction. ‘To revenge himself and kill 
me. Oh, my darling, my baby!” Her wild grief 
surged dominant again. 

Guy took out his watch. ‘‘ By the cars,” he 
said, meditatively. ‘‘'There is a special train at 
12.40. We are not too late for it, Grace.” He 
used his magnetic low tones again, ‘‘ You do not 
recognize me, but I am one of your old friends, 
a friend of Mr. Deane and of Mrs. Armitage. 
Will you trust yourself to undertake a night 
journey with me? Your friend Richie too will, 
I doubt not, willingly accompany us.” 

For there stood Richie, with all the chivalry 
of a noble boy thoroughly excited, absorbed in 
the grief of this delicate, beautiful woman, who 
had brought into his young imagination the ideal 
of dependent loveliness. 

** Yes, Richie shall go,” said his mother, the 
matron who, having sought Guy’s help, seconded 
with her judgment every proposal he suggested. 
**T can spare Richie easily. And now, my child,” 
she said to Mrs. Deane, ‘‘let me help you prepare 
for the journey to find Willie.” 

But at mention of that name the poor creat- 
ure broke into cries again. It was all they could 
do to pacify her and have her in readiness to ac- 
company Mr. Gilbert and Richie on the mid- 
night train. 

There is something overwhelming as well as 
poignantly touching in the unreserved revelation 
of a mother’s love. It concentrates all the pathos 
of a dumb animal with the fondness of a woman 
and the pity of an angel. 

Guy Gilbert, by the glimpse afforded him on 
this night journey of the maternal soul of the 
child Grace, was stirred to his heart’s core. 

In darkness they glided through the long 
swamp forest and past the level-lying towns. 
But the pale gray light of morning broke on the 
looming walls and dew-wet roofs and curling 
smoke wreaths of the city. 


Grace Deane was one of those women who 
awaken in chivalric men the impulse of protec- 
tion, and in men who are not chivalric the im- 
pulse of destruction. Her fragile yet tempting 
beauty piqued that latent demon of the poet’s 
threat, 

“Or like a rose leaf I will crush thee.” 
For many months she had been persecuted by a 
relentless lover, who, stung with hopelessness, 
studied revenge. 

On the Sth of July the four-o’clock train from 
Cape May to Philadelphia numbered among its 
passengers a dark-visaged man, a French maid, 
bought by her companion with flatteries and 
gold, and a pretty, fair-haired boy, who in his 
innocence lavished caresses upon his abductors 
as if they had been benefactors. 

Arriving at Philadelphia the trio drove to an 
obscure inn, where, on the afternoon of July 6, 
the dark-visaged man was in the act of writing 





a letter to Mrs. Deane that would, he assured 
himself, bring her to him, and throw her, he 
hoped, helplessly into his power, when the of- 
ficers of the law entered his chamber and arrest- 
ed him, 


One of the loveliest of October days was draw- 
ing to its close. Across the river a golden haze 
was drawn like a fabulous gauze. ‘The sun 
smiled without burning. The garden, once made 
desolate by frost, had bloomed again with scar- 
let leaves and berries. Indeed, there were late 
roses. The crickets rasped their viewless cas- 
tanets in the last-mown grass. A bacchanalian 
wreath of purple and russet hung about the ho- 
rizon, 

The scene was an apple-gathering, and the 
apple-trees flamed with plentiful fruits, like rose- 
bushes and yellow japonicas. Groups of happy 
people moved from tree to tree. ‘The ladders 
were adjusted as caprice dictated. The boughs, 
now of red apples, now of yellow, were shaken, 
The fruit fell at will, blushing or golden, 

The Queen of the apple-gathering was Grace 
Gilbert. She wore, to honor the occasion, a cos- 
tume royal rather than rural—but then Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s costumes were always gorgeous compared 
with those of the country-folk—a robe of cream- 
colored silk, bodiced and bordered and rosetted 
with crimson. She glided hither and thither in 
her supple, suave loveliness, and every where her 
husband’s eyes followed her. ® 

“Guy,” said Mrs, Armitage, “‘ I do believe— 
although you do not deserve to be so, and all the 
credit is due to free grace—I do believe you are, 
at last, a happy man.” 

“Tt was free Grace who gave me my happi- 
ness,” said Guy Gilbert, sententiously. 

But Mrs, Armitage was impervious to the pru. 
She was looking abstractedly across the orchard 
with that hallowed kindliness of expression that 
made her lovable to Guy. 

** What are you thinking of, Cousin Helen ?” 
he asked, with an accent of the old tenderness. 

**T was thinking,” she answered, ‘‘ how curi- 
ously the promise of May is interwoven with the 
fruition of October. My thoughts went back 
just at that moment, I believe, to the red-and- 
white apple blossoms of my Lady Hope’s May- 
day.” : : FancHon, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| Oy ae ears ago, when schools of a high grade 
for girls were few and far between in the 
South and West, Science Hill Female Seminary 
was established in Shelbyville, Kentucky, by 
Mrs. Julia A. Tevis, a woman of rare endow- 
ments, whose “‘ works praise her.” This insti- 
tution is probably the oldest of its kind in the 
South, certainly the oldest that has had an ex- 
istence under one and the same principal; for 
Mrs. Tevis is yet living, vigorous for a lady of 
seventy-five years, and still en in teaching, 
some of her present pupils being grandchildren 
of her early ones. Mrs. Tevis was the wife of 
a Methodist minister of usefulness and promi- 
nence in his day, and Shelbyville having become 
their permanent home, she opened her school 
on March 25, 1825, with about twenty pupils. 
She pursued her work with interest an energy 5 
the number of scholars rapidly increased, the 
buildings were enlarged; and down to the pres- 
ent time it has exerted a steadily increasing in- 
fluence in the intellectual and religious devel- 
opment of the young women of the South and 
est. Thousands of pupils have gone out from 
the institution with cultivated minds and ex- 
—— views, to be, in their turn, instruments 
of go 
e recent semi-centennial reunion of Science 
Hill Semi was an occasion of great interest 
not only to those present, but to all who have 
shared the advantages of the institution, or who 
have watched its growth and success. The alum- 
ne present represented three generations, moth- 
ers, daughters, =e all educated Oy 
the venerable principal. They regarded her wit 
} Sten. affection, as, seated on a small platform 
ecorated with beautiful flowers, the of pu- 
ils, she extended cordial tings and joined 
n the exercises of the occasion. A private letter 
written by one of the pupils mentions this little 
incident: “One of the most affecting sights I 
ever witnessed was the meeting between Mrs. 
Tevis and several y-haired grandmothers. 
And only think of it! Mrs. R——, now a gray- 
haired great-grandmother, who was present on 
the first day of the school in 1825, sat at Mrs. 
Tevis’s feet on the platform.” Notwithstand- 
ing her fifty years of teaching, Mrs. Tevis still 
retains her Sunday Bible Class, and teaches her 
favorite chemistry, making all the gases and per- 
forming experiments as of yore. Although she 
is gradually committing her responsibilities to 
others, she is to be seen every where in the 
seminary—in the chapel, the library, the school- 
rooms—taking part in all that is going on with 
a freshness and vigor very remarkable, 





The Hoosac Tunnel is now open for business. 
The work is universally acknowledged to have 
been finished with fidelity and skill. And as the 
contractors encountered une: ted difficulties 
and expense, a proposition has been made to give 
them an additional sum of money. 





Early in June a new Swedish polar expedition 
will start from Tromsée. It will sail for the 
southern point of Nova Zembla, where some 
time will be passed in botanical, geological, and 
zoological investigations. Thence it will go to 
the northern point of Nova Zembla; after which 
the expedition will divide, a part to sail north- 
east, and a part southward to the mouths of the 
Obi and Yenisei, a district rich in mammoth re- 
mains. 





The adoption of the violet as a Bonapartist 
emblem dates from the first years of the Resto- 
ration. When Napoleon returned from Elba the 
violet was in season, and the citizens of Paris 
instinctively associated the flower in the hom- 
age with which they welcomed his return. The 
day after the arrival of the Emperer in Paris 
every button-hole was decked with it, and ladies 
wore it in their waistbands and in their bonnets. 
That circumstance was the beginning of the po- 





litical meaning of the violet, but the meaning of 
the symbol was fixed by Mile. Mars, a celebrated 
actress, who was a Bona st, and did not dis- 
= her opinions. One evening, while playing 
1 a new piece, she wore a bouquet of these flow- 
ers, and the incident caused great excitement in 
= of the recollections attached to the 
viole . 





It is about time to refresh the memory of all 
with a valuable recipe for ‘‘ making Tattlers :”’ 


same one of the root called Nimble-Tongue, a 
of the herb Backbites, a table-epoonful of Don’t- 


the of Mis- 
conception, and cork it up in a bottle of Mdlovelence 
and hang it upon a skein of Street Yarn ; shake it oc- 
casionally for a few days, and it will be fit for use. 
Let a few drops be taken every day.” 





Among some uneducated people there is a su- 

rstition that the ticking noise made by a little 
nsect popularly called the *‘ death-watch’’ fore- 
bodes a death in the house, This little creature 
is a beetle of the timber-boring species. The 
tick is only a call one to another, and if not an- 
swered, it is repeated. It is produced by the 
beetle lifting itself upon its hind-legs and beat- 
ing its head against the place where it is stand- 
ing. In old houses these insects may be heard 
tapping all day long. 





The Mikado of a has, according to the 
Academy, applied to the painter Ugolini to exe- 
cute full-length portraits of all the sovereigns 
of Europe, as well as of himself and wife. They 
are to decorate his residence at Takeo, and if 
these — be successful, it is the intention 
of the Mikado to found a school of Italian paint- 
ing in Japan. 





There is good reason to believe that conta- 
gious diseases are often communicated by dogs, 
cats, and other household pets. A case of scar- 
let fever recently occurred in England in which 
a dog conveyed the disease. He had been the 
constant companion of a fever patient, and his 
= ———— became impregnated with the 
malaria, 





Moemoco is an herb which grows in Abyssinia, 
and is used by the Agows for preserving butter. 
The Agows are famous for their butter, which 
is an important article of food in that country. 
Neighboring countries depend upon them for 
supplies, and it is often carried a long distance. 
In such a warm climate it would be supposed 
difficult, if not impossible, to keep butter fresh 
and nice during a long journey. This is done, 
however, by the use of a small quantity of the 
root of the mocmoco, which is bruised and mix- 
ed with the butter, and has the effect of pteserv- 
ing it fresh and sweet for a long time. 





The Englishwoman’s Magazine contains the fol- 
lowing item : ‘ 
. « = Sen of lady ny carvante te yathes _ 
ing, but Mrs. Rose Mary Craws of Cyfartha Cas- 
tle Wales, am energetic } of sdvanced views re- 
specting many mae Se that she has five ladies 
en in her estab! it as cook, lady's-maid, 
kitchen-maid, upper ho and -maid ; that 
they do their work well, and take recreation in car- 
riage drives and at the piano daily.” 





It is stated that Mr. Lick’s revocation of his 
liberal bequests is owing to the influence of in- 
terested parties, who have constantly annoyed 
him, arguing that he should have made more 
liberal provision for his relatives, that he had 
defrauded his son of his rightful heritage, etc. 
It appears that the son is a man of Me sim, 

le habits, looking and living much like his 
father, in a very unostentatious manner, and 
dressing very plainly. Neither father nor son 
spends much money on himself, yet they are 
not miserly. 

Abont five years ago one Mr. Seaman entered 
a Third Avenue car with friends, and paid his 
fare as usual, The rear of the car being crowd- 
ed, he and his friends went to the front platform. 
Here the conductor demanded the fare a second 
time; Mr. replied that he had already 
paid, whereupon the conductor, with some rude 
remark, violently thrust him from the car. The 
result was that he fell before the car, and the 
wheels passed over one arm, rendering amputa- 
tion necessary. Mr. Seaman sued the railroad 
company for damages; but a short time ago the 
case was dismissed from the Court of Common 
Pleas, the judge declaring that under a recent 
decision of the Court of Appeals he could not 
hold the company responsible for the unauthor- 
ized act of aconductor, It would be useless to 
sue the brutal author of the assault with any 
expectation of receiving pecuniary recompense 
for the loss of an arm. Who, then, is responsi- 
ble for this brutality ? 





Some facts are given in an exchange in proof 
of the theory that accomplishments and mental 
gifts are, to a great extent, hereditary: In Phil- 
adelphia, in a spelling match held at the Acad- 
emy of Music, two sisters took the two prizes. 
In Roxbury, Massachusetts, two brothers took 
the prizes at a spelling match. In Northbor- 
ough, Massachusetts, a mother and her son took 
the first and second prizes in the town-hall spell- 
ing match. In Haverhill, New Hampshire, ata 
spelling contest, a brother and sister were the 
last two to compete for the prize. The contest 
of these two quite amused the andience, till it 
finally ended over the word caliph, or calif. The 
authority required the rendering to be caliph, 
and the brother won, though a subsequent 
search of authorities showed both forms of spell- 
ing to be correct. The victor gracefully trans- 
ferred the prize—a silver cake-basket—to his 
sister. 

In Florida the changes in weather are, per- 
haps, as great as at the North. The difference 
is that in Florida the change in a single half day 
may be, for example, from 88° to 58°, while at 
the North it might be from 40° to 10°, 





No stone has ever marked the spot where the 
body of Edgar A. Poe was buried. One was pre- 
pared soon after his death, but was broken a few 
days before it was to be erected. His grave is in 
Westminster Cemetery, Baltimore, and early in 
the summer the long-talked-of monument will 





be placed over it. The column will be of the 
finest Maryland marble, of a simple but elegant 
design. On one side will be a medallion por- 
trait of Poe; on each of the other sides appro- 
_ verses selected from the poet's writings. 

he whole will be surmounted by a marble effi- 
gy ofaraven. The base of the monument will 
contain the following simple inscription: “ Ed- 
gar A. Poe, born January 19, 1811. Died Octo- 
ber 7, 1849. Author of ‘The Raven.’ My tanta- 
lized spirit here blandly reposes.”’ 


“Orthographozootic” is the very latest word 
designating the spelling fever now prevalent. 





The Tycoon of Japan is preparing to visit Eu- 
rope. Paris is making ready to receive him, and 
he will probably cross the Channel and look 
around London. He is quite a young man, not 
more than twenty-five years of age, and is rep- 
resented as possessing an unusual degree of in- 
telligence. 





A small Italian village claims to be the birth- 
place of the distinguished writer Boccaccio, and 
arrangements are being made to celebrate the 
five hundredth anniversary of his birthday. The 
author’s mother was a Parisian, and it is expect- 
ed that the city of Paris will be represented at 
the festival which will be held. 





A bill has recently passed both Houses of the 
State Legislature in relation to convicts sen- 
tenced to prison for life. This bill provides that 
persons sentenced for life shall be conditionally 
released at the end of fifteen years, provided 
their conduct has been such as to warrant clem- 
ency; that they are to have their liberty for ten 
years, at the end of which time, if no other charge 
is be against them, they are to receive par- 
don. If they are convicted of crime during the 
ten years, they are to be remanded to prison to 
serve out the life sentence. Three women in 
the State-prison at Auburn will be released by 
this new law. One of these is Henrietta Robin- 
son, known as “the veiled murderess.”” She 
was convicted of murder in 1854, and sentenced 
to death, but this was afterward commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. She remained at Sing Sing 
until lately, when she became insane, and was 
transferred to Auburn, where she now is con- 
fined in the insane asylum. She was very beau- 
tiful. Her parentage is not known, and she has 
no friends. She will probably remain in the 
asylum until released by death. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Western Movntar Caxe.—Three cupfuls of pul- 
verized sugar, one cupful of butter, half a cupful of 
sweet milk, four cupfuls of flour, the whites of two 
eggs well frothed, half a tea-spoonful of soda, and a 
whole tea-spoonful of cream of tartar. See that the 
soda is thoroughly dissolved in the milk, which must 
be poured to it a little at atime. Sift the cream of 
tartar into one cupful of the flour. First cream the 
butter and sugar well together; then add alternately 
a little egg and a little flour, until all, inclading the 
cream of tartar, is in; lastly add the milk, and bake as 
speedily as possible. This quantity will make four 
cakes baked in ordinary tin pie-plates, After the 
cakes are baked, prepare an icing to spread over the 
top of each cake, to be laid one above the other in 
jelly-cake fashion. Four eggs, with one pound of 
finest powdered sugar, will furnish enough icing, 
which is to be flavored with what you prefer, instead 
of the dough. This cake is very nice when carefully 
prepared. 

Warter-MELon Caxe.—Take one and a half cupfuls of 
white sugar, the whites of four fresh eggs, half a cup- 
ful of sour milk, half a cupfaljof butter, two cup- 
fule of flour. Cream the butter and sugar well to- 
gether; then add the milk, with not quite half a 
tea-spoonful of soda; immediately afterward stir in 
a little flour, then a little egg, and so on until all the 
ingredients are added. The eggs must, of course, be 
beaten until very light. This completes one-half of 
the process, Now take one and a half cupfuls of pink 
sugar (any good confectioner can supply it), half a 
cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour milk, and not 
quite a tea-spoonful of soda, two cupfuls of flour. 
Flavor the pink part with any thing you prefer; rose- 
water is much used. Seed one-quarter of a pound of 
good raisins; after you have them prepared, rub them 
well into a little flour, when your cake will not be so 
apt to fall. After your dough of both kinds is ready, 
spread well the bottom and sides of your pan with the 
white dough; fill up with the pink, leaving enongh of 
the white to cover over entirely. Be very particular 
in baking, and be sure it is well done before removing 
it from the pan. This is a very popular cake, with 
young people especially, and is both delicious and a 
good imitation of water-melon. 

Srrawserry Crartorre.—Boil one ounce of isin- 
glass in a quart of water until dissolved. Have ready 
nine eggs well beaten, whites and yolks whisked sep- 
arately, and then mixed together with half a pound 
of sugar. Pour the boiling milk on them, stirring all 
the time until cool enough to pour in a pint of sweet 
cream. Continue to stir until the cream is well mixed, 
when it should be poured into the moulds, previously 
lined with slices of sponge-cake, spread with a layer 
of strawberry preserves, It should be seasoned with 
vanilla, either by boiling « piece of the bean in the 
milk or using the extract. It is an improvement to 
dish with whipped cream. 

CuzarP Puppixe Purrs.—Half a pint of cream, three 
eggs, a little nutmeg, three table-spoonfuls of flour. 
Beat all together. Butter your cups, and bake for 
fifteen minutes in a quick oven. 

Rios Croquettes.—Boil half a pound of rice till 
quite soft and dry, mix with it a table-spoonful of 
grated cheese, with a small tea-spoonful of powdered 
mace, and sufficient butter to moisten it. Take a por- 
tion the size of a hen’s egg, and shape it into the form 
of a pear or egg. Brush over with yolk of egg, and 
roll in cracker or bread-crumbs. Fry these croquettes 
in boiling lard. Very good may be made without the 
cheese, substituting the yolks of several eggs with the 
addition of a little more butter, when they may also be 
fried, if you choose, in little round flat cakes, 

Rioz Caxw.—Boil a cupful of rice, and while hot 
put in a large table-spoonful of butter. Beat the 
whites and yolks of three eggs separately. Stir them 
into the rice, and thicken with four table-spoonfuls of 
flour. Add salt to your taste, and bake in muffin rings, 

Tyrtez Puppine.—Four eggs, two cupfuls of sugar. 
one cupful of butter, one cupful of cream. Season 
with nutmeg or mace, Or, three cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of melted butter, one cupful of cream, four eggs. 
This last to be oaked in paste, No sauce requined. 





ROMEO AND JULIET. 


'TNHIS great drama, the most popular’of all that 
| Shakspeare ever wrote, is essentially the pro 
duction of youthful genius. It is redolent of 
youth in its subject, its style, and its spirit. It is 
a tale of youthfal love, rapturons And passionate, 
yet tender and imaginative, where each of the 
lovers is the sole object of the other’s existence, 
and both of them reckless of all else, even life 
itself. Into this one engrossing, pervading feel- 
ing of the drama the youthful author throws his 
whole soul. 


luxuriates in the short-lived happiness of the lov- 
ers, and joyously showers over them the wealth 
and sweetness of his rich poetic fancy. The 
play approaches more nearly to a poem than a 
drama, Lessing speaks of it as the only trage- 
dy which Love himself ever assisted to compose. 
Tt appears to have been written in the period of 
transition of the author's mind from its purely 
poetical to its dramatic cast of thought. The 
several soliloquies of Juliet, especially the one 
uttered before taking the sleeping potion, and 
the last speech of Romeo at the tomb, all breathe 
that solemn melody of rhythm which Shakspeare 


created for the appropriate expression of his own | 


majestic thoughts. 
The students and commentators of Shaks- 


He does not anticipate the sad and | 
bitter ending of the tale he is about to tell, but | 





peare have searched widely to find the sources | 
of the plot of this drama. The groundwork of 
the tale has been traced back to a Greek ro- 
mance written in the Middle Ages by Xeno- 
phon of Ephesus. In 1585 an Italian novel was | 
| published by Luigi da Porta, of Vincenza, un- 
| der the title of La Giulietta, At this time the 
| romance of Xenophon had not been translated. 
| Da Porta states in the preface to his volume 
| that the story was told him “‘ by an archer of 
mine, whose name was Perigrino, a man about 
| fifty years old, well practiced in the military art, 
® pleasant companion, and a great talker.” It 
would also seem that there had been an English 
|play upon the same subject already produced 
upon the stage before Shakspeare’s immortal 
drama was written, for Arthur Brooke, an En- 
|glish poet, who in 1562 published a poem un- 
jder the title of The tragicall Hystorye of Ro- 
| meus and .Juliet, says in his address to the read- 
jer, ‘* Though I saw the same argument lately set 
| forth on the stage with more commendation than 
I can look for, being there much better set foorth 
| than I have or can dooe, yet the same matter, 
penned as it is, may serve to lyke good effect if 
the readers do brynge with them lyke good 
myndes to consider it, which hath the more in- 
| couraged me to publish it, suche as it is.” There 
is also a Spanish play on the same story, by | 


| 
| 
} 


| Lope de Vega, 
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Thus Shakspeare had plenty of material to 
work upon in Greek, Italian, Spanish, and En- 
glish. 


! 


To what extent he availed himself, or was | supposed ignorance which 


ian to get at the plot of an untranslated play. 
And in spite of the controversy based upon his 
arose not long ago | 


able to avail himself, of these resources it is im- | when an attempt was made by some of his critics | 
possible to know, for the extent of the great poet’s | to credit Jonson with the composition of many 
edneation has long been a theme of controversy | of his plays, there can be little doubt that | 
and conjecture among his admirers. ‘There seems | Shakspeare’s natural quickness enabled him to | 
to be little room for doubt that at the free gram- | supply later in life the poverty of his early edu- | 


| mar school of Stratford, his native place, he re- 


ceived his entire education. 
maintain, on the internal evidence of his works, 
that he must have enjoyed a thorough classical 
training. Others, with more reason, represent 
him as entirely destitute of any such youthful 
advantage. But the celebrated ‘‘ And thongh 
thou hadst small Latin and less Greek” of his 
friend Ben Jonson, althongh it is frequently 
quoted as certifying his almost utter ignorance, 
seems to indicate that he must have known at 
least something of both languages. As to how 
much he may have known it affords us scarcely 
a ray of light, for it mpossible even to guess 
at the amount of classical attainment sufficient 
in the eyes of a scholar and something of a ped- 
ant like Jonson to entitle a man to the praise 
of having much Latin and much Greek. What 
the erudite Ben contemptuously styled ‘‘ small 
Latin” might seem to us a very fair working al- 
lowsnce of it; and it is not at all unlikely that 
Shakspeare was able to pick up sufficient Ital- 


Still some writers | 


cation, 

Some of the vicissitudes through which the 
great dramatist passed before, by the mighty 
power of his pen, he won his never-to-be-relin- 
quished place as the poet par excellence not 
only of England, but of the world, seem to show 
that genius is entirely independent of early ad- 
vantages. One amusing tradition informs us« 
that as a boy he was apprenticed to a butcher, 
and that when he killed a calf ‘‘the poetry of 
his nature prompted him to ennoble the opera- 
tion by doing it in a high style and making a 
speech.” Unhappily none of his speeches have | 
come down to us, so that rather more of a myth- 
ical atmosphere than might be wished surrounds 
this pursuit of the ideal under difficulties. But 
that he was for some time a butcher's assistant 
is as likely as not. Another story has it that 
for some years he was a school-master. Wheth- 
erin birching the boys he dignified the act, as in 
the case of the calf, tradition has omitted to in- 
form us. His habit of connecting the poetical 
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Schlegel, the great German critic, says of 
Romeo and Juliet that “it shines with the col- 
ors of the dawn of the morning, but a dawn 
whose purple clouds already announce the thun- 
der of a sultry day. It is a picture of love and 
its pitiable fate in a world whose atmosphere is 
too rough for this tenderest blossom of human 
life. Two beings, created for each other, feel 
mutual love at first glance. F.very consideration 
disappears before the irresistible influence of liv 
ing in one another. They join themselves se- 
cretly, under circumstances hostile in the highest 
degree to their un 


constancy is exposed to all manner of trials, till, 


actical nature of his | forcibly separated from each other, by a velun- 
rice to him in giving tary death they are united in the grave, to meet 


of human nature than 
é been. 


posed to have been | 


as about twenty-sev- 
actual date of its first 


Verona, Shakspeare 
test love dramas ever 
t tragic and sorrowful. 


ry of more woe 
and her Romeo,” 


Upon the | 
h of a bitter feud be- | 


again in another world. All this is to be found 
in the beautiful story which Shakspeare has not 
invented, and which, however simply told, will 
always excite a tender sympathy. But it was 
reserved for Shakspeare to unite purity of heart 
and the glow of imagination, sweetness and dig- 
nity of manners and passionate violence, in one 
ideal picture. By the manner in which he has 
handled it it has become a glorious song of 
praise on that inexpressible feeling which enno- 
bles the soul and gives it its highest sublimity, 


‘and which elevates even the senses themselves 


into a soul, and at the same time is a melancholy 
elegy on its frailty from its own nature and ex- 
ternal circumstance, at once the deification and 
burial of love.” Juliet is one of the finest of 
Shakspeare’s creations. With all his inimita- 
ble grace and delicacy in delineating female char- 
acter, he has never drawn so fair and attractive 
a picture as that of his girlish heroine, developed 
so suddenly into a suffering, desperate woman by 
the power of an unhappy love. The change in 


“The child as yet a stranger to the world, 
Who hath not seen the change of fourteen years,” 


jas she flings off her accustomed submi 


the will of others and asserts her super 

the majesty of her despair, gives an oppor- 
tunity for the full display of the poet’s immortal 
genius. 

The excellent dramatic arrangement of the 
play is also one of its remarkable features, as 
well as the significance of each character in its 
place and the judicious selection of circum- 
stances even the most minute. The scenes are 
busy and various, the incidents numerous and 
important, the catastrophe irresistibly affecting, 
and the process of the action carried on with 
such prot ty, at least such congruity to pop- 
ular opinions, as tragedy requires. The comic 
seenes are happily wrought. Mercutio’s wit, 
gayety, and courage will always procure him 





friends that will wish him a longer life; but his 
death is not precipitated. Shakspeare is report- 
ed to have said that he “killed him in order to 

being killed by him.” He had, howev- 
er, lived out his time in the construction of the 
play, and although we can not doubt Shaks- 
peare’s ability to have continued his existence, 
he was no doubt something of a strain upon the 
author’s humorous powers. The Nurse is one of 
the characters in which Shakspeare specially de- 
lighted. He has with great subtlety drawn her 
at once loquacious and secret, obsequious and 
insolent, trusty and dishonest. 

Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet differs very 
little from the story as told by Da Porta, yet 
in one instance he has chosen to vary from the 
version of that author. According to Shaks- 
peare, in the last scene Juliet, when she awak- 
ens from her sleep, finds Romeo dead. In the 
Giulietta of Da Porta she recovers soon enough 
to hear Romeo s] and see him struggle in 
the agonies of a painful death. Then the Friar 
endeavors to persuade her to leave the tomb. 
She refuses, and resolutely remains with her hus- 
band until he expires, when she falls upon his 
body with a loud ery, and dies almost simulta- 
neously with him. Some critics have been of the 
opinion that Shakspeare was perhaps ignorant 
of the original story. Garrick thought so too, 
and remodeled the catastrophe upon the original 


ge 


plan, thus introducing a last interview between 
the lovers, which, however commonplace in lan- 
guage or thought, is always painful in effect. 
Sounder criticism and the decision of a more 
cultivated public taste have of late years vindi- 
cated Shakspeare’s judgment, and pronounced 
that this softening of the ‘catastrophe was the 
deliberate choice of exquisite taste and true 
feeling. On the modern stage the last scene is 
always represented as it was written by the great 
dramatist. 

Romeo and Juliet have so long been the his- 
torical belief of Italy and the poetical faith of 
the rest of the world as to be characters indis- 
solubly connected with the scenery, palaces, and 
monuments of Verona and Mantua. All the lo 
calities of the story are preserved by old tradition 
and popular opinion. Shakspeare has made the 
lovers immortal. By some mesmeric faculty 
éf his imagination he transported himself into 
Italy, and became as familiar with the banks of 
the Adige as of his own Avon. His descriptions 
are brilliant and joyous with ‘‘ summer's ripen- 
ing breath” as it glows beneath the hot blaze of 
an Italian sun. There the youthful lovers seem 
to have had a positive existence. Their spirits 
haunt the streets and churches of Verona. By 
the wonderful enchantment of his pen Shaks- 
peare has given them a personality as real as 
any of the characters of history, 
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BEAUTIFUL MAY. 
By raz Avruoz or “Jonun Harirax, GentiEman,” 
Winrer’s departing, angry and sullen ; 

After his footsteps comes a bright band: 


Flowerets in numbers start from their slumbers— 
May is awaking all over the land. 


Deep in the hollows snow-drifts are lying, 
Like early sorrow, melting away ; 

Warm rain is falling, wild birds are calling— 
Beautiful spring-time, beautiful May ! 


Oh, could I see her come o’er the mountain, 
Under her eyelids bringing the day! 

Birds would sing sweeter only to greet her, 
Girl of my heart’s love, my beautiful May! 





THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
INNOCENTS. 


F a stranger to modern ways of doing things 

had strolled through our Northern cities dur- 
ing the last few months, he might well have ask- 
ed, ‘“‘ Did not the birds go South last year ?” 
For wherever he could turn, some bright-winged 
bird would meet his puzzled eye. In all variety 
of plumage, from the gaudy colors of the tropics 
to sombre brown and gray, these *‘ children of 
the air” fiit through our streets. The scarlet 
tanager has forgotten his sunny Southern haunts, 
the indigo-bird bravely faces our icy blasts, and 
even those delicate little fairies, the humming- 
birds, have not deserted us. But, alas! these 
brilliant visions have been only ghosts of birds, 
mute warblers, little captives deprived of life and 
light and song. ‘The outspread wings have lost 
their magic power, and the little feet, instead of 
clasping some swaying bough, have been hope- 
lessly entangled in meshes of velvet and lace. 
Here, there, and every where the same strange 
phenomenon has been visible. At least every 
other woman on the street has worn a hat sur- 
mounted by a bird, or by an ingenious patch- 
work affair which reminds one of the bug manu- 
factured to puzzle Professor Agassiz. Tall wom- 
en and short women, richly dressed women and 
shabbily dressed women, little girls and big girls, 
have decorated themselves with these spoils of 
the forest. Not only in the street, but in the 
ball-room, on head-dresses and in the hair, these 
feathered ornaments have been worn ; so that “‘a 
fashionable lady’s coiffure,” to quote a-recent 
Paris letter, *‘ has furnished material for a nat- 
uralist’s study.” Have the little songsters com- 
mitted some unpardonable misdemeanor, that 
this edict of death has gone forth, or has popular 
opinion decreed that the groves are no longer the 
fitting haunts of birds, and that their proper nest- 
ling place is a woman's hat ? 

To be sure, the custom of wearing feathers 
can boast of respectable antiquity, for even the 
nimble god Mercury wore a cap with wings. 
Savages have decorated themselves with the tufts 
and plumes of birds from time immemorial, but 
they have been influenced by deeper reasons than 
the love of display. ‘The battle-field had no ter- 
rors for the natives of New Guinea when they 
wore the skins of ‘‘ God’s bird” —the bird-of-par- 
adise. ‘The American Indians believed that all 
the good qualities of certain birds were bestowed 
upon the wearer of their feathers. But a bird on 
a woman's hat to-day has but one meaning, and 
that is vanity. Wallace, in the account of his 
travels in the Malay Archipelago, says the na- 
tives were deeply puzzled to know why he pre- 
served so many birds and insects. At length 
they arrived at a solution of the mystery, and an 
old man, with an air of profound conviction, ex- 
claimed, *‘ They all come to life again: that’s 
what they do—they all come to life again!” 

I see a beautiful bird perched on the crown of 
a woman's hat, with bent head and outspread 
wings ; its whole poise is suggestive of the fa- 
mous blackbird in the nursery rhyme ; and if the 
little victim before me should “‘come to life 
again” and take a similar revenge, I should not 
be surprised. If a woman must wear a bird, 
why does she not show a little taste in her selec- 
tion, and choose one whose appearance will har- 
monize somewhat with her own? Why do 
meek little maidens overshadow themselves with 
** winged flames” from tropical wilds, and stal- 
wart matrons affect the dainty humming-birds ? 
Fashion delights to set all the laws of nature at 
defiance, but she never showed more plainly her 
ignorance of the fitness of things than when she 
took the birds from their native haunts and 
perched their lifeless bodies upon the heads of 
our mothers and sisters and daughters, 

But in comparison with other aspects of the 
subject, the mere question of good or bad taste 
is of little account. ‘That the fashion of using 
birds for ornament is a cruel one probably never 
entered the minds of most women. When our 
fashionable ladies or fair young girls stand be- 
fore a counter covered with rich plumes and 
stuffed birds of rare beauty, do they pause to 
think how many joyous lives were sacrificed, 
how many happy woodland homes destroyed, 
how many gushes of song stilled forever, that 
they might deck themselves with these colors 
stolen from the woods and fields and shores? 
Unfortunately this fashion is not confined to the 
cities, Many young women who live in the 
coun’ their brothers or friends to 
shoot every bright-winged bird they see. These 
are easily preserved without the aid of the taxi- 
dermist; and when the ruthless winds blow off 
the head or tail of one little victim, another is 
ready to take its place. Yet these very women 
have tender hearts, and would shrink from in- 
flicting needless pain on any creature had not 
love of *‘ style” blinded their eyes. The number 
of birds sacrificed to this senseless custom has 
caused an alarming diminution of some of our 
most beautiful species; and in certain localities 
the indigo-bird, and other birds of bright plumage, 
are almost extinct. The apostles of dress reform 
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might find here a worthy field for their efforts, 
for it rests with women alone whether this cruel 
custom shall be abandoned or perpetuated. 

The value of the smaller birds to mankind is a 
truth not yet fully recognized, or, if generally 
known, it is every where disregarded. Long- 
fellow’s poem, ‘The Birds of Killingworth,” 
gives a truthful description of what has happened 
in many places both here and across the sea, 
where a “‘ St. Bartholomew of birds” has been 
inaugurated only to be followed by the most dis- 
astrous consequences. Happily the days when 
farmers made a business of killing the ‘‘ winged 
wardens” of their orchards and grain fields have 
gone by. The annual shooting matches of the 
rural districts, when each party strove to de- 
stroy the largest number of wild creatures, have, 
to a great extent, been abolished; and the ac- 
counts of the immense bird hunts, like that 
which occurred in North Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1820, where the birds were killed 
off in such quantities that cart-loads of them 
were sold to the farmers for fertilizing the soil, 
seem now like some pitiful tale of fiction. Yet 
in all parts of the country for the last few years 
there has been a steady decrease in the number 
of birds. A speedy retribution follows when the 
nicely balanced laws of nature are disturbed. 
Those deadly enemies of vegetation, the hosts 
of devouring insects, are upon us, and new 
species are constantly appearing. If we con- 
sider the astonishing rate at which insects mul- 
tiply, we shall better understand these rapid in- 
roads, Réaumur says that one of those little 
pests known as plant-lice, or aphides, may be- 
come the progenitor of six thousand millions in 
one season. ‘This marvelous power of reproduc- 
tion may well make us tremble. A careful 

. Writer on this subject estimates the annual loss 
from destruction of property by insects in the 
United States to amount to four hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, and to this devastation he at- 
tributes the high price of farm produce, and the 
increase of distress and want in our large cities, 
At least one-eighth of this loss might be avoided, 
he declares, by the careful protection of birds. 

Innumerable instances might be given of im- 
portant services thus rendered by birds in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Michelet says one pair 
of sparrows carries to the nest 4300 caterpillars 
in a week; and, according to Audubon, a wood- 
cock will eat its own weight of insects in a single 
night. A titmouse introduced into a conservatory 
has been known to cleanse, in a few hours, rose- 
bushes which were infested with thousands of the 
aphides, Ifthe birds are banished or annihilated, 
shall we not be at the mercy of these myriads of 
destroyers? Even now what suffering is caused 
at the West by the ravages of grasshoppers! The 
devices of man are of little avail, our deadly poi- 
sons are wofully insufficient, and sooner or later 
we are forced to imitate our sharp-shooters in the 
late war, and “‘ pick off the enemy one by one.” 
How much more effectually the birds would do 
it for us! 

Multitudes of birds are yearly killed for scien- 
tifie purposes and for public and private collec- 
tions. Only a few weeks ago a gentleman re- 
turned from Arizona with a thousand bird-skins 
for the Smithsonian Institution. With all due 
reverence for science, it must be conceded that 
naturalists are not as scrupulous about taking 
life or inflicting pain as they might be. Few of 
them are as humane as our own Thoreau, who 
told an ornithologist, who insisted upon holding 
his bird in his hand, that he would rather hold it 
in his affections, Many le, who do not as- 
pire to possess collections of birds, contrive to 
ornament their rooms with single specimens, 
Which is more painful—to see a winged creat- 
ure shut up in a cage, or to discover these life- 
less ornaments, poor effigies of birds, perched 
upon the picture-frames, hidden under glass 
cases on the mantel, or perhaps sitting on their 
rifled nests, which have been transported, branc- 
es and all, to the parlor? Leonardo da Vinci 
bought singing birds in cages merely to set them 
free.. In these days of cheap and beautiful pic- 
tures and statuettes, among the variety of small 
ornaments to be had almost for the asking, can 
we not emancipate the birds ? 

Birds are even more desperately pursued for 
their flesh than for their plumage. Audubon 
says that when he first went to Kentucky the 
pinnated grouse was so abundant that no hunter 
deigned to shoot it. ‘Twenty-five years later the 
grouse had abandoned the State. Prairie-chick- 
ens are now slaughtered in such quantities at the 
West that there is reason to fear the shy, pretty 
creatures will soon be exterminated. Men hunt 
them with trained dogs, kill all they can, and 
wastefully throw away all of the bird but the 
breast. Ata prize hunt in Minnesota last sum- 
mer nine hundred prairie-chickens were killed in 
a day within the area of one township. The 
passenger-pigeon, now rarely seen in the Eastern 
States, once bred in Massachusetts woods, and 
the ruffed grouse and several species of wild- 
ducks were abundant in the same State. The 
bird laws are as stringent as the prohibitory 
law, and quite as effectual, The abominable 
snares and traps, the deadly broadsides from bat- 
teries and pivot-guns, the ingenuity of sportsmen, 
who by theirdecoys and mock-whistles lure whole 
flocks of birds within rifle range, have done their 
work, and we doubt whether posterity will ever 
hear of “‘ quail on toast,” or know the flavor of 
woodcock or grouse. Game is yearly diminish- 
ing in Europe as well as in this country, and it 
is only within recent years that protection has 
been secured there for the small birds, which 
have been attacked and slaughtered with fero- 
cious zeal. Italy, whose delightful climate at- 
tracts many species of birds, has been described 
as **that land of song where a man no sooner 
hears a feathered warbler sing than he desires to 
shoot and eat it:” It is said that a veteran Ital- 
ian hunter is as proud of a string of dead linnets 
as any English boy of his first bag of grouse, 








The ancient Romans—poor benighted heathen! 
—feasted on flamingoes’ tongues and the brains 
of pheasants and peacocks. But in this era of 
the world, in the boasted nineteenth century, 
man, who is a little lower than the angels, sits 
down to a banquet of thrushes, eats the lark 
which at heaven’s gate sings, even devours the 
nightingale! Mrs. Somerville, in her Personal 
Recollections, speaks of a gentleman who won 
her heart at a dinner-party in Rome by crying 
out, ‘‘ What! robins—our household birds! I 
would as soon eat a child.” 

Foolish superstition has caused the destruction 
of many useful birds, such as the chimney-swal- 
low and whip-poor-will, which have been consid- 
ered birds of ill omen. Then, too, the birds 
which go south often perish in large numbers on 
their perilous journeys. ‘The eagle waits on 
his crag; man watches in the valley.” The 
light-houses, which save so many human lives, 
are terribly fatal to the birds, which are killed 
by flying against the thick glass of the lantern. 
Mrs. Thaxter tells us that three hundred and 
seventy-five dead birds have been picked up in 
one morning at the foot of the light-house tower 
on the Isles of Shoals. 

Thus it certainly seems as if the whole race of 
birds were doomed. Few people besides natu- 
raliste know what interesting and intelligent lit- 
tle creatures they are, how wonderfully organ- 
ized, how delicately susceptible to joy and pain. 
**] turn this thrush in my hand,” writes a lover 


- of birds, ‘‘ I remember its strange ways, the cu- 


rious look it gave me, its ineffable music, its free- 
dom, and its ecstasy, and I tremble lest I have 
slain a being diviner than myself.” The wide- 
spread belief that birds and animals were cre- 
ated only for the use and amusement of man is a 
doctrine unworthy of Christendom. The whale, 
otter, and seal have been so relentlessly pursued 
that they are fast disappearing. In Europe an 
oyster famine is predicted, for that favorite bi- 
valve has been ‘‘ dredged to death.” ‘The whole- 
sale slaughter of buffaloes on the Western plains 
is another instance of our folly and reckless 
waste of life. The penguin, which is valued for 
its oil, is chased by small vessels fitted out for 
that purpose, and these vessels take, upon an av- 
erage, three hundred thousand penguins each. 
The pursuit of this bird is compared to that of 
the wingless auk, and the same fate is predicted 
for it—that of utter extinction. ‘ Birds are giv- 
en for the use of man,” says a well-known sports- 
man’s book, ‘‘and if they serve to supply him 
with food or healthful exercise, they have an- 
swered their purpose.” © heartless and godless 
creed! Let us go to the East, and learn a les- 
son of heathen nations. The instinctive tender- 
ness and reverence felt by the Orientals for life 
in any form is to many the great charm of the 
East. The Buddhists established hospitals for 
sick animals, and the Egyptians saw something 
divine in all living things. The same kindly 
spirit prompts the people of Sweden and Nor- 
way to place sheaves of barley and oats on high 
poles before the houses at Christmas-time, that 
the birds too may have a feast, 





CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND 
LUX 


DINING-ROOMS. 


a dinirg-room should be perfectly simple ; 
but especial pains should be taken to admit 
nothing incongruous or in bad taste. We are 
apt to think it of no consequence how a room 
used only for eating looks, yet we could scarce- 
ly make a greater mistake. Eating, which may 
be degraded into a shameful exhibition of ani- 
malism, is nevertheless an art capable of the 
greatest refinement; and we commit a grave of- 
fense against self-respect and decency if we fail 
to chasten brute necessity into cultivated enjoy- 
ment, Let the colors of the room be plain, 
clean, and cool; the furniture sim: but not 
comfortless; the dressing of the 
elegant. The impression produced should be 
soothing and cheerful, yet no single feature, how- 
ever beautiful, should be so introduced as to mo- 
nopolize the eye. 

There can be few articles of home manufac- 
ture in the dining-room besides the curtains, of 
which we already understand the mysteries. The 
carpet might be of Turkish pattern—greens and 
reds on a black ground are good both for wear 
and effect. There should be a comfortable sofa 
and easy-chairs, as well as dining chairs; for it 
is often pleasant to linger in the room for half an 
hour after breakfast or tea. They might be cov- 
ered with worsted damasks, reps, or leather if 
you can afford it. Maroon is a good color, and 
then the wall-paper should be sage green. These 
colors are suitable for rooms not exposed to the 
sun, For sunny rooms, golden brown upholster- 
ing, with paper-hangings to correspond, does well. 

Oak furniture is perhaps the most economical ; 
and even if perfectly plain, the sideboard can be 
beautifully ornamented at home, as I hope to 
show in a future paper on ornamentations. A 
plain reps table-cover, cut to fit over and round 
the table, as heretofore explained, looks neat. 
As regards the table-linen, a delicate creamy 
tint, or pale sage gray, is preferable to the ordi- 
nary dazzling white, and is coming into vogue 
with cultivated people. Have simple white china 
bordered with maroon or gold, clear glass from 
the Brooklyn flint-glass manufactory, where you 
may select a design at less expense than at the 
retail stores. Glass dishes are p for dessert ; 
and for a reasonable price may be beautiful 
tall glass stands, as épergnes. They should be 
filled with flowers and drooping vines, and flank- 
ed by dishes of oranges and apples, and cakes 
and nuts tastefully arranged with a few ivy 
leaves. For special feasts you may get a piece 


of looking-glass a foot and a half by three feet 
in size, have the ends cut in convex curves; 





and procure four glass troughs about two inches 
in breadth and depth, made to fit the edges of 
the looking-glass like a frame. Arrange the 
whole on the centre of the table, and place the 
épergne on the centre of the mirror. Now put 
a little water in the troughs, and fill them with 
moss and flowers, and, behold! a fairy lake, 
with a crystal tower rising out of it, and blossom- 
ing margins. With a little care you may always 
ee fresh flowers in winter, and ivy grows of 
itself. 

Dinners are best served 4 Ja Russe, that is, 

nothing but flowers and fruits appears on the ta- 
ble, and the soup, meats, etc., are passed round 
by the attendant. You should look to the dress- 
ing of the table yourself: the épergne might be 
arranged in the morning, and kept in the parlor 
until dinner-time. But, above all, fail not to 
adorn yourself. Not only make it a law never 
to sit at dinner in however pretty a morning 
gown, but array yourself in full dinner costume. 
It is economical, for a fine walking dress is soon 
tarnished by house wear, while simple evening 
dresses can be made at home of cheap material 
unsuited to other occasions, Get coarse muslins 
or grenadines in summer, white, gray, or any 
pale shades, and cut them open in the throat and 
with elbow sleeves. In winter alpaca and Jap- 
anese silks do well, cream-colored, pearl gray, 
or neutral-tinted; they should be varied with 
different shades of ribbons. The color and 
make of these costumes are of more importance 
than the quality of the material. You must be 
a more welcome sight to your hungry and tired 
husband than the most sumptuous dinner-table : 
he likes you to dress for him alone, and will pres- 
ently begin to make corresponding improvements 
in his own attire. 
* Train your waiters to wait deftly and unob- 
trusively, and your cook to make the dishes in- 
viting to the eye as well as to the palate. Mut~ 
ton cutlets, for instance, nicely trimmed with 
little cut paper ruffles round the bones, neatly 
ranged round a centre of green pease or stewed 
tomatoes, appear far more savory than when 
thrown pell-mell into one dish while the pease 
or tomatoes are dumped into another. Fish, 
cold meats, fowls, etc., can be charmingly deco- 
rated with sprigs of parsley, chopped carrots, and 
other such trifles, Sweetmeats are made at- 
tractive by a little taste in color. A shape of 
blanc-mange in a glass dish, surrounded by crim- 
son preserves, is doubly delicious: and the mem- 
ory of a rich plum-cake can be made ‘‘a joy for- 
ever” in spite of dyspepsia, 

The kitchen should be neatly and completely 
furnished, Help your servants to be nice about 
their own meals by giving them clean table- 
cloths and pretty china—I do not say expensive. 
They will repay your care by increased cleanli- 
ness in their work. Furnish their bedrooms com- 
fortably, and let each have her separate bed, bu- 
reau, glass, and wash-stand. Change their bed- 
linen at least as often as your own, remembering 
that they have few opportunities for bathing. 
Lay strips of carpeting over the floor, which may 
be readily taken up and shaken. Curtains of 
cross-bar red muslin, pincushions with removable 
muslin covers, a few pots of flowers, and a couple 
of premium chromos cost little and give much 
pleasure. 

The library should look rich and sumptuous. 
A dark carpet of Turkish or Persian pattern 
should lie rug-like on a floor painted brown, var- 
nished, and waxed. German Turkey rugs (the 
— is not mine) are almost as cheap as 

russels carpets, and never wear out. Striped 
Oriental-looking stuffs, which are cheaper than 
reps, may curtain the door and windows. If the 
library communicates through folding-doors with 
the parlor, have these removed, and curtain the 
library side with the striped stuffs, and the parlor 
side to match the parlor windows, Such portitres 
should be very full, and ran on poles; they re- 
quire as much as eighteen yards of material each, 
but what a feeling of luxury they give! 

Either ebonized wood or black-walnovt is suita- 
ble for the library, The chairs and sofas may be 
covered in leather, in plain reps, or in the striped 
goods; but every where the dominant color 
should be brown, The wall-paper should be of 
stamped leather pattern flecked with gold. The 
book-cases should be not more than four feet 
above the floor: and if the wood is to be ebo- 
nized, you will not need a cabinet-maker. If 
there are any recesses in the room, have shelves 
fitted in them (to be afterward ebonized as I 
shall explain), and edge them with fringes of 
stamped leather to keep the dust off the tops of 
the books, Glass doors should not be permitted 
to a book-case meant for use. If you buy your 
book-cases ready-made, choose them low and 
broad; and should you happen to have any 
bronzes, busts, or other such works of art, here 
is the place to dispose them. Your gaselier is of 
bronze, minute in design, but not therefore inar- 
tistic. Have a good-sized library table, and two 
or three smaller tables, and a portfolio stand 
with drawings and photographs. Furnish your 
table with plenty of writing materials, and be 
careful to keep the inkstand bright and clean. 
Among the easy-chairs provide one with a screw 
pedestal for writing in; it saves much time and 
annoyance. 

Carpet the halls from the attic down, particu- 
larly the front hall, commonly floored wifh mar- 
ble or oil-cloth, but which looks far more hos- 
pitable and genial when carpeted. A crimson 
carpet with small black figure is snug both for 
hall and stairs throughont the house. When 
half worn, judicious piecing will leave enough 
fresh material for the upper hall, and you can 

t some more of the same pattern for the low- 
er. A hall table holding a card plate is prefer- 
able to a hat tree; and, in conclusion, do not 
forget a low umbrella stand in one corner, and a 
bench or a couple of wooden chairs for the ac- 
commodation of the errand boys. 

Mas. Jutian HAWTHORNE. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“ We'll live together, like two neighbor vines, 

Well sprite together, and we'll bear one fruits” 

One or helt make us smile, and one grief mourn; 

One age go with us, and one hour of death 

Shall close | our eyes, and one grave make us 

Herman’s honey-moon fleets past him like a 
blissful dream. Life, which he had thought 
worn out and done with, save as a mere mechan- 
ical process, seems to have begun afresh for him 
—life and youth and happiness all renewed to- 
gether like a second birth. Editha’s companion- 
ship is so sweet in its utter novelty, This pure 
heart has so many treasures to lay at his feet. 
This innocent mind has such unknown deeps for 
him to sound. As her lover he had fancied that 
he knew all the wealth of her nature. As her 
husband he discovers a new world of thought 
and feeling which the girl had veiled from him, 

Too bright, too fleet, too fair are those early 
days of their wedded life; like those radiant 
mornings which are apt to end in dull weather, 
the rose changing to gray, the sun vanishing be- 
hind angry clouds, 

They have no thought of such change, these 
wedded lovers. Editha has no longer any doubt 
as to the perfection of her happiness. She sits 
by her husband one night while he writes a chap- 
ter of his novel, watches all the lights and shad- 
ows of the mobile face, which changes with his 
theme, and is beyond measure happy. It is as 
if she had actually a part in his work, in his 
thoughts, in his genius; and when he reads her 
the concluded chapter—ineffable condescension ! 
—happiness beyond the power of language to 
express. 

She writes to Ruth from a little Swiss village a 
letter brimming over with joy, one of those hon- 
ey-moon letters which we all receive occasionally 
from sister, or cousin, or familiar friend—a letter 
in which every sentence begins with ‘‘ Dear Her- 
man,” ‘* Dear Herman thinks,” ‘“‘ Dear Herman 
says,” ‘* Dear Herman hopes”—a letter which il- 
lustrates all the weaknesses of woman, and all 
her virtues. 

That bright month—not to be reckoned as oth- 
er months in the calendar—comes to an end like 
a tale that is told, and the newly married couple 
come home to the house at Fulham, ‘Then come 
new pleasures, the simple joys of domesticity. 
Huge chests of linen, sent up from Lochwithian 
Priory, to be unpacked and put away. Wedding 
presents to be disposed judiciously about the 
rooms; no easy task, as these gifts are for the 
most part incongruous and of doubtful taste—a 

ink-and-gold French clock and candelabra, for 
instance, which are an eye-sore in that perfect 
drawing-room, whose pale green and white and 
tender lilacs are as delicate as a picture by Greuze. 

Editha is enchanted with her new home. 
There is an artistic grace about the river-side 
villa, with its light airy rooms. Not numerous, 
but of a fair size. Messrs. Molding and Korness, 
not being harassed by interference from their 
customer, have surpassed themselves. ‘There is 
nothing costly, or that strikes the observer as 
costly ; no gilding, except the slenderest line of 
unburnished gold here and there; no sheen of 
satin or splendor of brocade; no vast expanse 
of looking-glass, confusing the sense with imag- 
inary space, The Pompeian vestibule and din- 
ing-room are deliciously simple; encaustic tiles, 
unpolished ebony, cretonne draperies of purely 
classic design and rich subdued color. The walls 
are painted a delicate French gray, relieved by a 
four-foot dado of ebonized paneling, and the ceil- 
ing of palest primrose. A broad border of eb- 
onized wood surrounds the Venetian glass over 
the chimney-piece, and on this broad frame-work 
there are brackets supporting small bronze fig- 
ures, which might have been dug out of the lava 
that buried Herculaneum. A cretonne curtain 
divides the dining-room from a smaller chamber, 
looking upon the somewhat dingy by-road by 
which the villa is approached. ‘This room has 
been lined from floor to ceiling on two sides with 
ebonized shelves for Herman’s library, which is 
rather of the future than the present, his existing 
collection filling about a third of the space Messrs. 
Molding and Korness have allowed him ; his desk, 
his reading-lamp, his chair, are perfection of their 
kind. A small sofa of classic design has been 
provided for Editha opposite her husband’s writ- 
ing-table; a stand with Russia leather portfolio 
suggests a collection of photographs, which may 
help her to while away an idle hour; a rustic 
work-table in the corner hints at stocking mend- 
ing and the sewing on of shirt buttons. Glass, 
china, all the details of housekeeping are in har- 
mony with the pervading idea of the whole. Ev- 
ery thing is artistic. The very beer jugs are 
Etrurian ; the urn is as purely Greek as that fine- 
ly sculptured brazen vase from which Antigone 
poured her libation upon the dead. 

The servants have been provided by the house 
agent, and have been recommended as models of 
probity. They are cook, house-maid, and parlor- 
maid, and present a very fair appearance on the 
evening of Mr. and Mrs. Westray’s arrival, con- 
gregated in the hall to carry in the boxes and 
traveling-bags— three smartly dressed young 
women, whose starched muslin aprons are their 
only badge of servitude. 

Now Editha begins her duties as matron and 
housekeeper, and all the small troubles and vex- 
ations of housekeeping on a limited scale grad- 
ually reveal themselves to her. After their first 
breakfast at home, when the rooms, and the cups 
and saucers, and the view from the windows, and 
the servants’ faces are still as new to them as if 





they had just put up at a strange hotel, Herman 
gives his young wife twenty pounds, and the 
daintiest little morocco account-book ever de- 
vised to make accounts fascinating. 

“IT think ‘it will be wisest to pay the bills 
weekly, dear,” he says, “‘and then we shall al- 
ways know exactly how we stand financially. 
Do you think twenty pounds is enough for you 
to begin with ?” 

‘‘Oh, Herman, twenty pounds ought to last us 
ever so long; a month,I should think. Twenty 
pounds used to last a long time at Lochwithian, 
though we had ten servants instead of three. 
Certainly papa paid all the large accounts quar- 
terly, and we had a great deal from the home 
farm ” 


‘Here you will have to pay for every thing. 
Bridge End House produces nothing, not so 
much as a sprig of parsley to decorate the butter.” 

On this first day Herman leaves his wife to 
face the responsibilities of her position alone. He 
has been away from London five weeks, and is 
anxious to see his publishers, to look in at his 
favorite club, and to ascertain in a general way 
how the world has wagged in his absence. Edi- 
tha goes to the hall door with him, and sees him 
depart with that faint touch of heart-sinking 
which young wives are subject to on such occa- 
sions. Throughout their honey-moon they have 
not lived an hour asunder. ‘This is the begin- 
ning of stern reality. Editha lingers in the hall 
for a minute or two, contemplating the rather 
dull outlook from the window: a dwarfed hedge- 
row and level market-gardens stretching away 
toward Walham Green ; a church spire and gray 
honse-tops in the distance; not so much as a 
mound of earth to relieve er dismal oy owe 
a cabbage and asparagus producing wor! 
she screws her courage to the sticking-place, and 
penetrates those hidden and rearward premises of 
which she is nominal mistress, thinking that for 
this day it will be wise to go to the cook, instead 
of summoning that functionary to an interview. 

It is eleven o'clock by this time, and Mrs. 
Westray finds her establishment at luncheon, 
seated comfortably at the kitchen table with a 
substantial upstanding wedge of double Glouces- 
ter, a quartern loaf, and the largest of the Etru- 
rian beer jugs before them. 

They look somewhat disconcerted by her ap- 
pearance, which they evidently regard as an in- 
trusion. Cook wipes her mouth hastily and 
rises. She is a young woman, buxom and flor- 
id, with a look of having developed her figure 
upon buttered toast and hot suppers—a young 
woman with a sensual under-lip and a cunning 
eye. House-maid and parlor-maid keep their 
seats, Very different this from Editha’s wel- 
come in the great old-fashioned kitchen at Loch- 
withian, whete the cook and housekeeper of 
twenty years’ service worshiped her, and the 
Welsh maidens smiled and courtesied as at the 
coming of a princess. 

She discusses the dinner question. First, as 
the most important, cook has made bold to order 
the kitchen dinner already, to avoid loss of time. 
A nice little loin of pork and apple-dumplings. 
‘** The others like pork,” she says, with an air of 
self-abnegation. For the late dinner she sug- 
gests a pair of soles, a pair of fowls, and a small 
ham, ‘‘ Which Fullers, the tea grocer, says he 
has some prime York ‘ams at sixteenpence a 
pound, and I might make you a happle tart, 
mum, and a few custards.” 

This dinner, though fair enough as a sample 
of the cook’s capabilities, does not appear strik- 
ingly novel to Editha. Their honey-moon din- 
ners have run very much upon roast fowl in those 
out-of-the-way Swiss hotels. 

She racks her brains in the endeavor to think 
of something eise; but saddles of mutton, fillets 
of veal, and fore-quarters of lamb are the only 
ideas that present themselves to her mind, and 
these are inappropriate to a téte-a-téte dinner. 

“TI think Mr. Westray would like a little 
game,” she hazards. 

“You might have a brace of pheasants, mum, 
after the fowls.” 

Four winged creatures to dine two people! 
There seems something wrong here. 

**T should think one fowl and one pheasant 
would be quite enough,” says the young house- 
keeper. 

“It might be enough, ma’am, but it wouldn't 
do credit to a gentleman’s table; and if master 
should ‘appen to bring ‘ome a friend promiscu- 
ous, the dinner would look shabby ; and I’m sure 
you wouldn’t wish that—just at first too.” 

** No, of course I don’t wish that.” 

So cook has her way, and Editha feels some- 
how that this first attempt is not good house- 
keeping; and yet she has kept her father’s house 
with credit and renown from seventeen years of 
age upward, has dealt out stores on a large and 
liberal scale, kept accounts, and been nominally 
mistress of every thing. 

But it is ome thing to deal with old servants 
whose master’s goods are as their own—who 
would shudder at the idea of diverting a loaf of 
bread or a basin of dripping from its proper use ; 
who are as proud of the family they serve and as 
anxious for the family credit as if the same blood 
flowed in their veins and the same good old race 
made honor a necessity of their being—and to 
have commerce with these sharp-witted London- 
bred girls, who look upon every new household 
they enter as a caravansera which they can leave 
at their pleasure, and domestic service as a means 
to the one great end of their existence, which 
includes good living, fine dress, and evenings 
out. 

After her interview with the cook, Editha sur- 
veys the parlor-maid’s pantry, which Messrs, 
Molding and Korness have made as perfect as a 
steward’s cabin on board a modern steam-ship, 
but which the young person who has charge of 
it pronounces dark and damp, 

** And I'm afraid we shall be overrun with 
mice, ma’am, for I’ve heard them scuffling after 





dark. I suppose it’s along of living so near the 
> ope adds the damsel, with a suppressed shud- 


The store-room and china closet are in one, 
filled with locked presses for linen and groceries. 
In one of these Editha and the two maids stow 
away the ample supply of house linen, the mak- 
ing and marking of which, by the school-children 
of Lochwithian, it has been Ruth’s pride to su- 
pervise. The grocery closet Editha discovers 
will be useless, as the grocer calls every day for 
orders; and the cook assures her that it will be 
best and cheapest to order every thing as it is 


wanted, 
**T don’t believe grocery would keep in them 
mum, so near the river,” adds cook, 
sagaciously; whereat Editha begins to under- 
stand that Father Thames is a friend to mice 
and inimical to grocery. 

The grocery question settled, Mrs. Westray 
informs her household that she intends to pay 
all bills weekly, except such occasional supplies 
as can be paid for with ready money. She de- 
clares furthermore that she will require all ac- 
counts to be carefully examined and errors noted 
before they are submitted to her. 

The cook seems somewhat to disapprove of 
weekly payments; her last master paid every 
thing by check, half yearly, she informs Editha, 
and evidently considers her last master’s method 
the nobler of the two. 

** But if you do intend to pay weekly, mum,” 
adds Jane, the cook, with a sigh, “‘ there’s a few 
little accounts I'd better give you at once.” 

She searches a sauce tureen or two and a vege- 
table dish, which vessels contain reels of cotton, 
old letters, a dirty collar, small change, pen-hold- 
ers, and various oddments appertaining to the 
three young persons who are good enough to ac- 
cept a temporary shelter in Mrs. Westray’s house. 
From one of these receptacles she produces half 
a dozen crumpled bills more or less greasy ; and 
from these documents Editha discovers that the 
week preceding her arrival—during which the 
young persons have been settling down in their 
new service, and making believe to clean rooms 
which had never been soiled—has been a some- 
what expensive period. ‘There is a little bill 
from the baker, and a hieroglyphical paper from 
the butcher, the original obscurity of which has 
been made more obscure by grease. Editha 
just contrives to decipher that the young per- 
sons have consumed three shoulders of mutton 
and four loins of pork in the week, and that they 
have furthermore required suet and calves’ liver. 
The grocer’s bill is the most alarming, for the gro- 
cer is a monopolist in his way, and sells bacon, 
cheese, eggs, and butter, as well as colonial prod- 
uce, Black-lead, bath-brick, sweet-oil, hearth- 
stone, scouring-paper, house-maids’ gloves, lucifer- 
matches, gas tapers, brooms, brushes, and black- 
ing mount up in a positively awful manner. Six 
pounds and three-quarters of bacon have been in- 
dispensable as a provision for the four transpar- 
ent rashers served at that morning's breakfast ; 
nine pounds eleven ounces of double Gloucester 
have been necessary to start the kitchen, and 
half a Stilton has been ordered for the dining- 
room. Tea, coffee, sugar, rice, and tapioca have 
been laid in with equal liberality. There will be 
very little change out of a five-pound note from 
Mr. Fullers, the grocer. Altogether Editha finds 
that her first payments will swallow up half of 
Herman’s twenty pounds, and she has the satis- 
faction of hearing from the house-maid that more 
brooms, brushes, turk’s-heads, furniture polishes, 
and Brunswick blacks are required before the 
house can be cleaned in a satisfactory manner. 

This investigation of domestic affairs occupies 
some time, and then Editha goes up to her own 
pretty rooms and begins the task of unpacking. 
She has no maid—having insisted upon dispens- 
ing with that luxury in her new life, and being 
at all times independent of help—so the unpack- 
ing and arrangement of the troussean takes a 
long time; so long that she has but a few min- 
utes to write hurriedly to Ruth, announcing her 
establishment in her new home. 

**You must come to me soon, darling,” she 
writes, ‘‘if Dr. Price thinks you can bear the 
journey. I long so to see you, to tell you all 
about our Swiss tour, and how more than good 
dear Herman is. I feel rather strange and lone- 
ly to-day in my new home, dear Herman having 
been obliged to go to town on business—about 
his new book, you know, dear. It seems so odd 
to see strange servants, instead of the kind friend- 
ly faces at Lochwithian. I have brought pres- 
ents for all of them from Switzerland, which I 
shall send in the box with your clock and jewel- 
casket; the clock from me, the casket from Her- 
man, his own choice. I think you will like the 
carving.” 

After this letter has been written and dispatch- 
ed, the day seems rather to hang upon Editha’s 
hands. The house, pretty as it is, has that new 
look which is not quite friendly. The impress 
of Messrs. Molding and Korness’s work is still 
upon it—the varnish too bright, the colors of the 
draperies too fresh. Editha can not feel that it 
is home yet awhile; and then this first severance 
from Herman even for a few hours is a trial. 
By five o’clock in the afternoon he seems to have 
been away so long. She wonders that he has not 
contrived to settle all business matters, and come 
back in time to take her for a walk before dusk. 

She goes into the garden, but on this dull Oc- 
tober afternoon Father Thames looks gloomy. 
A fog obscures the Surreyshore. A street lamp, 
lighted too soon, shows dimly here and there 
among the cold gray houses. Every thing is 
dull and cold. She walks up and down the 
gravel-path by the water, and looks over the low 
boundary at a wide reach of mud despondently, 
and wonders to find that so large a portion of 
this much-extolled river consists of a dark slimy 
filth, obnoxious to sight and smell. 

She soon wearies of that narrow lawn and 
gravel-path, so different from the gardens at Loch- 





withian, and goes back to the house, where she 
tries to amuse herself by looking at Herman’s 
library. This does not prove particularly inter- 
esting, being confined to books of reference, ad- 
mirable in their way, and those standard works 
with which Editha is familiar. She takes out a 
volume of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, and 
tries to read; but her thoughts wander from the 
page, and she finds herself listening for Herman's 
return, 

They are to dine at half past seven. At six 
the parlor-maid brings her a wishy-washy cup 
of tea and a thin slice of new bread thickly but- 
tered. This refreshment fails to revive her spii- 
its, and she finds herself lapsing into melancholy 
on this first day of her home life. 

But at last, just as she comes down stairs in 
her simple dinner dress, a latch-key sounds in the 
hall door, and Herman appears. Happy meet- 
ing, fond welcome, as after a severance of years. 

“* Why, my love, you look pale and tired,” he 
says, as they go into the library together. “ You 
haven’t been overexerting yourself about domes- 
tic duties, I hope ?” 

**Oh no, dear; only—” 

“Only what, my pet ?” 

“The day has seemed so long and dull with- 
out you.” 

“* Has it, darling?” he exclaims, pleased by 
the avowal. ‘‘I oughtn’t to have gone to town 
the first day, perhaps; only I was anxious to see 
Standish about my novel, and to hear what had 
been doing in the last six weeks. You went for 
a walk, I hope, dear?” 

‘“* What, alone, Herman, in this strange place!” 

** Ah, to be sure—you don’t know the neigh- 
borhood yet. ‘There are some nice walks— 
Barnes Common, for instance, not above half an 
hour’s walk from here; and Wimbledon, almost 
as near; I must show you them next week. And 
now I'll go and wash my hands for dinner. I’ve 
eaten no lunch, on purpose to do justice to our 
first home dinner.” 

“*T hope it will be nice, dear; but the cook is 
rather young. However, she seems to under- 
stand things, and is very confident.” 

The table in the Pompeian chamber looks pret- 
ty enough, with the fragile modern glass and 
heavy old silver, the squire’s gift to his daugh- 
ter, when Herman and his wife go in to dinner 
presently; but the dinner itself is a failure, and 
Herman resents the fact more intensely than 
Editha would have expected from a poet. 

The soles are burned on the outside and pink 
within; the fowls are the oldest and toughest birds 
Herman has encountered for some time, and 
Swiss poultry has not been always young; the 
ham is half raw, hard, and salt; the pheasants 
are reduced to a condition in which the flesh 
crumbles off their bones ; the bread sauce is wa- 
tery; the gravy is chiefly remarkable for grease, 
Lee and Perrin, and black pepper; the pastry is 
a leaden sarcophagus, in which a few half-cook- 
ed apples are entombed ; the custards are curdled. 
But happily, before they arrive at this stage of 
the feast, Herman has spoiled an excellent ap- 
petite with a series of disappointments, and has 
retired within himself. 

Oh, those nice little club dinners—so simple, 
so inexpensive! The one whiting, crisp and of 
a golden brown, with his tail in his mouth—del- 
icate symbol of eternity; the longitudinal slice 
of haunch, roasted by a cook who has elevated 
roasting to a science. Herman is not so prac- 
tical as to count the cost of this first home din- 
ner, or he would find the account sadly against 
domesticity. 
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His dinner at the club would have cost him 
three-and-sixpence; but then he can not take 
Editha to a club, and it is an established princi- 
ple in the British mind that to dine out-of-doors 
is adverse to the best interests of domestic life. 

“*T am afraid you have not enjoyed your din- 
ner, dear,” Editha says, nervously, when the par- 
lor-maid, who is slow and stately in her move- 
ments, has swept the last crumb from the table- 
cloth, and withdrawn her attentive ear from Mr. 
and Mrs. Westray’s conversation. 

“*We won't call it dinner, Editha, Every 
thing was simply uneatable. You must tell your 
cook so to-morrow; and if she can’t do better, 
you must dismiss her. ‘There must be plenty of 
- cogks to be had, if you go the right way to 
work, 

Editha sighs. It seems a bad beginning some- 
how, insignificant as the matter is to her mind. 
Herman drinks a couple of glasses of claret, con- 
quers a disposition toward ill temper, and they 
retire to the pretty little study, where there is a 
cheery fire on this dull October evening, and sit 
opposite each other on either side of the hearth 
like old-established married people, and Editha 
is happy again. 

They talk and talk, having such a boundless 
stock of ideas to impart to each other, that there 
seems no limit to the possibility of interesting 
conversation. Herman expounds his views upon 
a variety of subjects ; vague, dreamy views, trick- 
ed out in a halo of sentiment. He tells his wife 
a little about his day in London; the people he 
has met, the news he has heard—not altogether 
edifying. 

‘s I'm afraid it is a very wicked world you hear 
of at the clubs, Herman,” she says, shocked to 
learn that A’s wife has run away with a Queen’s 
Messenger ; that there is a rumor of a judicial 
separation between Mr. and Mrs. B; that C, 
after menant grand train for the last three years, 
has appeared in the Gazette ; that D has levant- 
ed on account of some unknown difficulty, which 
may be any thing from flirtation to forgery. 

**Tt is the best world we know of, my dear,” 
he answers, calmly; ‘‘and we can but make the 
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best of it; get the 
most out of it; give 
it the least; trust 
it never; hope for 
little from its gen- 
erosity, for noth- 
ing from its chari- 
ty; and be sure 
that he who has 
the biggest mote in 
his own eye will be 
the first to spot the 
beam in ours. Yes, 
it is a wicked world 
undoubtedly, and, 
unluckily for the 
cause of morality, 
the wicked people 
in it are the pleas- 
antest companions 
and do the kindest 
things.” 

** You don't 
mean what 
say, Herman!’ 
claims his v 
horrified. 

**Some of it, at 
any rate, dearest,” 
he answers, care- 
lessly. ‘‘But I 
don’t want to in- 
fect your inno- 
cent soul with 
my time-harden- 
ed notions. The 
world, you know, 
is fair enongh— 
that smooth-faced, 
time-serving world 
which smiles upon 
the prosperous and 
well-placed. God 
forbid that you 
should ever test its 
metal with the acid of misfortune, or discover 
how the fine gold changes to dross in the cruci- 
ble of adversity !” 

Editha sighs. Worldly wisdom like this seems 
chilling after Ruth's gentle views of life, overflow- 
ing with hopefulness and charity. 

** I think if you were to give me a good cup of 


fe, 


tea, Editha, I might manage a chapter or two | 
to-night,” says Herman, after a pause, during | 


which he has been looking dreamily at the fire, 
and tasting the sweets of domesticity. 


tha opposite him—to know that she is absolutely 
his own, 

The young wife is delighted at that demand 
for tea, She rings, and the stately parlor-maid 


stalks in presently with the urn and caddy, the | 


old-fashioned silver tea-tray, part of Editha’s 
dower, and rose-bud cups and saucers; and 


It is | 
sweet to him to sit by his own fireside, with Edi- | 
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EDITHA DISCUSSES THE DINNER. 


while Herman goes on dreaming. 
will be a success; his wife’s delight in the chap- 
ters he has read to her seems to him a good au- 
gury. His comedy has been received with rapt- 
ure by Mrs. Brandreth and her company, and 
only awaits the seal of public favor. Life smiles 
upon him as it has never smiled yet. 

He has not seen Myra since his return to En- 
gland. He has had some thoughts of calling at 
the theatre to-day, his piece being already in re- 
hearsal; but he has shrunk somehow from the 
notion of his first encounter with Mrs. Bran- 
dreth in his character of married man, and has 
deferred his appearance at the Fiivolity till to- 


| Editha is prettily busy for the next five minutes, | 
His new book | 


| 
| 
| 


morrow, or possibly the day after, or perhaps | 


next week, although he is quite aware that such 
postponement may result in one or two of his 
characters working out into something utterly 


alien to his idea of them, and some of his best 
speeches being in a manner read backward. 

‘*T’ll write to Myra-to-morrow, just to let her 
know that I have returned, and to give her my 
new addr he thinks, 

He is anxions about his comedy, but it would 
be a relief to him if his comedy could succeed 
without -any meeting between him and Mrs. 
Brandreth, Kismet is the name of the new play. 


Modern, domestic, intense almost to tragedy, and | 


so far criginal that its author is unconscious of 
having borrowed any body else’s ideas. 


The cup of tea is perfection, and in sipping | 


that brain-clearing beverage Herman forgets that 
he has had a bad dinnér. He talks of his book, 
his characters, and that awful crisis in their fates 
which now looms before him in the middle of 
the third volume, and thoroughly enjoys himself 
for the next half hour, And then the tea-tray 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


is removed, the 
Sutherland table 
folded and put 
away, and the au- 
thor seats himself 
at his desk, while 
Editha opens her 
work-basket, con- 
centrates her at- 
tention upon point 
lace, or seems s0 
to do, though aft- 
er every group of 
stitches she looks 
up from her work 
and watches the 
thoughtful face of 
the writer. 
By-and-by she 
takes a volume of 
Coleridge—the Al- 
dine edition, port- 
able, clear of type 
—from Herman’s 
classic book-shelf, 
and reads, Seated 
thus, with Herman 
opposite her, she 
knows no weari- 
ness, though she 
has read nearly to 
the end of the 
volume before the 
writer looks up 
from his man- 
uscript at the 
sound of the sil- 
ver-tongued clock 
on the mantel- 
piece striking two. 
‘*My dearest, 
what have I been 
doing to allow you 
to stay up so long ?” 
heexclaims, ‘The 
| native roses will soon fade if you keep me com- 
| pany in the small hours.” 
‘** Let me stay, Herman,” she pleads. ‘I am 
| as foolish as David Copperfield’s Dora, and I 
should be glad if I could hold your pens. It is 
| so sweet to me to look up from my book now 
} and then and watch your face, and fancy that I 
| can follow the progress of your story there. Will 
| you read me what you have just written ?” 
**Not to-night, love,” with a yawn. ‘You 
| shall read it for yourself in the printer's slips, 
| and tell me the blemishes in my work. And 
now, wife of mine, I wonder whether your do- 
| mestic handiness would go far enough to give me 
a b.-and-s, ?” 

The obedient wife flies to the cellaret; and 
for the first time in her life Squire Morcombe’s 
daughter opens a soda-water bottle. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Breakfast Cap of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Gros 
Grain Ribbon. 


Tus cap is arranged of plain white Swiss muslin and white lace 
an inch and seven-eighths wide on a foundation of white stiff lace, 
as shown by the illustration, and is trimmed with loops and ends 
of pale lavender gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide. 


Ladies’ Bonnets, Figs. 1~4. 

Fig. 1.—Biack Cure Bornet. The brim of this bonnet is 
faced with gathered white gros grain, and trimmed with a ruche 
of silk tulle and a band of black velvet, on which are fastened roses 
with leaves and buds of different colors. The crown is encircled 
with white ribbon, which is arranged in loops on the right side and 
in hanging ends in the back. A black ostrich feather and steel 
buckle complete the trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Wuire Cute Bonnet. This bonnet is trimmed with 
pale blue silk ribbon 
and a garland of 
white asters, Erica 
flowers, grasses, and 
leaves, The brim of 
the bonnet is faced 
with gathered light 
blue gros grain, and 
edged with a ruche 
of blue gros grain 
fringed out on both 
sides. Scarfs of 
blue crape. 

Fig. 3.—Biack 
ENGLIsH STRaw 
Bonner. The 
turned-up brim 
of this bonnet 























Fig. 1.—Biacx Cup 
Bonnet, 





Fig. 3 —Biack ENGLISH 
Straw Bonnet. 






































gros grain ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—Wuuite Cup 
Bonnet. 


Breaxkrast Cap or Swiss Mustin, Lace, 
AND Gros Grain Rippon. 


is covered with blue gros grain, and trimmed with 
a wreath of rose leaves and buds. On the right 
side are four pale pink roses. Pale blue gros grain 
ribbon is wound around the crown of the bonnet, 
and loops and ends of similar ribbon and ostrich 
feathers complete the trimming. Black elastic 
braid serves to keep the bonnet in place. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Straw Bonnet. This bonnet 
is trimmed with loops of gray gros grain ribbon 
and shaded ostrich feathers. ‘The turned-up brim 
is covered with a shirring of gray gros grain, and 
edged with a straw border. 


Fig. 4.—Gray 
Srraw Bonner. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Wrappings and Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Baratuea MANTELET. 
tring, and trimmed with fokls, ruches, and bows of gros grain, beaded 
black lace, and passementerie borders. 
Fig. 2.— Brack CasumMere Dotman. 
with folds, tabs, and bows of black gros grain, and w 
Figs. 3 and 5.—Sicttrenne Mantitia. This ma 
with black lace, beaded passementerie borders, and bows of black 
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This mantelet is lined with lus- 


This dolman is trimmed 


ith guipure lace: 
ntilla is trimmed 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 4 to 6 YEARS o“p. Skirt of 


black and white plaid tartan. 
The front breadth is gored and 


laid in a sms 
each _ side, 
breadths are 


all side pleat on 
and the back 
cat straight and 


arranged in kilt pleats. The 
bottom of the skirt is furnish- 


ed with a |} 
wide. 


rem two inches 
White velours 


sacque, lined with 


white 
trimn 
and 


lar ar 


velvet. 


marceline, and 
1ed with revers 
vockets of black 
Fine linen col- 
id pleated Swiss 
muslin under- 
sleeves. Gray 
felt hat, trimmed 
with black vel 

vet, gray gros 

grain ribbon, 


* and a_ blue 


® 


wing. 





y) / 
/ 
/ 


Hf 


TTT 








Fig. 1.—Baritura Fig. 2.—Brack CASHMERE 
MANTELFT. Dorman. 









Fig. 3.—Srertrenné MAntTILta.—Back. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHTLDREN’S WRAPPINGS AND DRESSES. 





Fig. 4.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 


[See Fig. 5.] 4 7106 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 5.—Sicin1enne Mantinta.—Front. 
[See Fig 3.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wivow.—When a widow is about to be marrici 
again there is no objection to her wearing scarlet in 
her hat, as she has probably laid aside her mourning 
attire. 

A. M. C.—Read New York Fashions of the present 
number for hints about a child’s bonnet. 

. L. 8.—We do not answer letters by mail, and your 
inquiries are too numerous to be answered in the pres- 
ent number of the paper. 

Ianornanor.—Make a basque and long draped over- 
skirt of your new bombazine, and trim with knife 
pleatings of the same. Retrim the skirt of your old 
drees with knife pleatings also. A chip bonnet with 
crape and lustrelese silk combined would be suitable 
for you. You can dispense with a veil altogether if 
you like, 

Beiize.—Your poplin sample is of the stylish beige 
brown shade, and would look well combined with 
darker brown cashmere or foulard, or else one of the 
écru and brown plaid Louisine silks now so much in 
vogue. Choose nut brown without any red in it. 
Make with a cuirass basque and deep over-skirt. Make 
your black silk by the cut paper pattern of the Shirred 
Basque and Shirred Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 
19, Vol. VIII. It is far simpler than it looks, all the 
details are described in the Bazar in which it is pub- 
lished, and it is one of the most popular styles of the 
season. 

An Op Sunsonriner.—The skirts of grenadine dress- 
es should not be lined, as that would destroy their 
beauty, which consists in their transparency. They 
are made separate, and worn over a black silk skirt. 
If that is too much expense, you can dispense with a 
grenadine lower skirt and sew your grenadine flounces 
on the silk skirt, covering the upper part of the silk 
skirt with the draped grenadine over-skirt. Grenadine 
basques are lined with silk throughout. 

Fannir.—Your ideas about the de bége suit are 
good. The cuirass polonaise is what you want. Get 
pin-head check silk, blue and white, for a basque and 
bouffant over-skirt to go with your dark blue silk. 
The Lonisine plaid silks are very stylish. 

Dounsranie.—Make your de bége with a long bouf- 
fant over-skirt, and for the basque use the cuirass 
pattern, or else have a side-pleated waist. 

A. F. P.—Of your check silk make a cuirass basque 
and long over-skirt. Have plain black silk sleeves, and 
a black lower skirt trimmed with alternate checked 
and plain flounces. Silk hats will be worn to match 
the dress, but will not be as popular as chip and Pan- 
ama braid. 

Mrs. J. D. K.—There is no Bazar dated March 12, 
but in the issne of March 13 there is a description of a 
shirred over-skirt like that illustrated in Bazar No. 19, 
Vol. VIIL. The Empress Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar 
No. 50, Vol. VIL, answers better to your description. 
Either of these is suitable for cashmere. You will 
find all the details you require in the Bazars that ac- 
company these patterns, 

A Supsortuer.—If you intend to have your shirred 
grenadine basque covered with puffs, any good-fitting 
pattern will do for the lining, no matter whether the 
back is French or English. If you wish it merely 
trimmed with shirring, use the cut paper pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIIL The puffs are 
lengthwise, extending from the neck to the end of the 
basque. 

Mars. L. E.—Use the Shirred Basque and Over-Skirt 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VILL, for your 
light silk. The wider striped silk would look best 
with a plain cuirass basque and tablier. Put your 
hernani flounces directly on the silk skirt. They look 
best bound with self-color, as black with black, and 
brown with brown. 

Country.—You can get for $50 a striped India shaw] 
that you need not hesitate to wear, as it will be of very 
fair quality, and it is in better style and far more serv- 
iceable than a white Paisley. 

Mretam.—In these days of comporite costumes it 
will be an easy matter to modernize your hair-striped 
silk. Have a new basque and over-skirt made of wider 
stripes, and put some wider stripes in the flounces on 
the old skirt. Use the old sleeves if they are good; if 
not, make fresh ones out of the polonaise skirt. 








Tue huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills, 
constructed of crude, coarse, and bulky ingredi- 
ents, are fast being superseded by Dr. Prerce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or Sugar-coated,Con- 
centrated Root and Herbal Jnice, Anti-Bilicus 
Granules—the ‘‘ Little Giant” Cathartic, or mul- 
tum in parvo physic. Modern chemical science 
enables Dr. Pierce to extract from the juices of 
the most valuable roots and herbs their active 
medicinal principles, which, when worked into 
little pellets or granules, scarcely larger than 
mustard seed, renders each little pellet as active 
and powerful as a large pill, while they are much 
more palatable and pleasant in effect. 

Dr. Ira A. Tuarer, of Baconsburg, Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘I regard your Pellets as the best rem- 
edy for the conditions for which you prescribe 
them of any thing I have ever used, so mfld and 
certain in effect, and leaving the bowels in an 
excellent condition. It seems to me they must 
take the place of all other cathartic pills and 
medicines.” 

Lyon & MacomsBer, druggists, Vermilion, D. 
T., say: “We think they are going to sell like 
hot cakes as soon as people get acquainted with 
them and will spoil the pill trade, as those that 
have used them like them much better than large 
pills.” —[ Com. ] 





Two glances at her mirror—one before, the other 
after using “Lara's Broom or Yourn”—will convince 
any lady of mature years that she has cancelled ten 
years of her age, so far as personal appearance is con- 
cerned, during the five minutes consumed in the opera- 
tion. Sold by druggists every where.—[{Com.] 








Moopy arp Sawxzy, creating such a revival furore 
in Great Britain, doubtless owe much of their success 
to the popularity of their h — tunes. Sankey's best 
” le cap a — 

arn ie copy mail, 35 
ALKER, Pub ke heute el 








Dyeme anp_ CiRanrye.—Take your dyein ant 
cleaning to the New York ee and Printing 
lishment, Staten Island. 98 Duane Secrest, 

prodiway, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 
168 t Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. ” Established 55 yeara.—[{Com.] 





Lzaprxe medical men patronize Drs. pon iy Re- 
medial a at Saratoga, N.Y. It cures, by its 
unusual appl , many cases incurable without 
them, Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 
eases a specialty. Send for a circular.—[{Com.] 














the means of the newly in- 


Coryine Wuerri.—B 


vented Co yin Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the pplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equa! ly useful for cutting a of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 
tz" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 23 
Wrrn Perror-List, Marczep Fars on APppiicaTion, 
STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Improved Gypsy Tea-Kettle, 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 





Adapted for use both on Stove 
and Table. The Kettle being of 
Fire-Proof. By using Lamp, wa- 
ter can be boiled in a short time. 


will make better 
Coffee, or Choc- 
of any kind. If 
Kettle is broken 
be supplied at a 
further particu- 
Card for Circu- 


Earthenware 
and sweeter Tea, 
olate than metal 
by accident the 
a new one can 
trifling cost. For 
lars, send Postal 
lar, to 
Jones, bean ty & Srearron, 51-59 Federal Street, 

oston, 
Abram Fanon & & Co., 151-8 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Asgam Frenon & Co., 101-8 Wabash Ave., Chi , Lil. 
Mannie & Co., 501-8 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. Basserr & Co., 49 Barclay St., N. Y. City. 
Gatnzs & Retr, 127-29 Common, New 
Sanperson Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 
Tynpate & Mrrcose.y, 707 C Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
or Jobbing Crockery and Glass Trade generally. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


axp TAN, ask your Druggist 













for Perry’s Mot -— e 
Lotion. It is reliab) 
For Pee CE, ON THE 


Bond Street, New York. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 se agate (opp. Arnold, Constable, & bs 





REN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
ected by he rself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN] EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 


n’s Berlin hyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. syieus for Turkish Toweling. 
THE NEW 


Gossamer Wale Pro Garments, 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn. Made in _ carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children, silk; not affect- 
For full partic- 
ulars, send post- 
al card for our 
new Illustrated 
Circular. and Caps. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 















N. oe ~~ ent sent to an address, postpaid, 
on recei for a 56-in. ies’ Cape; $10 for a 
Gent's a : ‘1 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 for Gent’s Cap. 





SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x8 inches, 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
a is + ypemormee a 

mail, pos on receiptof price. 

1, ANTHONY, & d., 


es 62 Liberty St., New’ York. 
HUMAN FIAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. HAM, 

777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 











Ostrich F 


=e 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 











Sy i Lining Paper, 
42 inches wide, only 5c. a yard. 
GEO. W. MILLAR & CO0., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 








RENCH rad and Block Stampin Puen. 
Send %5c.for splendid samples of 100 Chokce designs, 

BENTLEY & BRO., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md, 





FASHIONS! Suitt's Mustrated Pattern Bazaar 


and SELLS Patterns of them. Only $1.10 a year, with Premium. See below! ! 


Smith’s “ Instant Dress Elevator.” 


This CUT shows the 
Upper Part of 
the Skirt 
















pli E R R WAIST—Is x s both neat and 


We iuetrate the styles ofthe 
present 


ay in ae height of 
arig ani 
rae Get our 


(See below.) 


3405 


tion ‘with this waing ae it is on one of she 
most desirable des rany goods, 
becoming for either the stout or slight 


All sizes. Pattern, with cloth mode 
50 Cents, mailed. 


We gi CLOTH MODEL with every icing 
which Shows fat how to put the garment ps ak 
cut by the pattern. They are are PERF 


_ Any pattern o~ this page cinacaninnctonen, 








ternto be found for the present style. 
a graceful and elegant es without trouble of tying back. 








WALKING SKIRT 
—The above walk- 

ing skirt is the ver 

it will keep its place and produce 

Pattern, with 


cloth model, 50 cents, mailed. SEE PREMIU 


MY LAST OFFER! 


i WILL GIVE the PATTERNS 


and 


MODELS of BOTH of the 
—DRESS ELEVATORS” 


above illustrations, and Two of the 
(See Cut), EREE_AS PREMIUM to the person who sends me 
QNE_DOLLAR AND TEN CENTS 


T 


for QNE_YEAR'S subscription 


to ‘‘Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar,’ BEFORE MAY 25th. 
ALL_POST-PAID. 
on = A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


P. O. Box 5055. 


914 Broadway, N New-York City. 





NOTE. Gaeicsc eaten ss 
REMEWoo's PREMIUM, Please mention that you 


WYERRY sna EceNsECGRE ne Stove 








of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 
-~ or = Single pair sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1 00. A nn stock i. atinery and Lace Goods, 
Price-List 


THREE PAIR Lace Shawls 












Ot our own importation, in all new and elegant de- 
signs, at a great sacrifice. A Real Llama Shawl, 
or Jacket, of extra fine obo with and,most desirable at 
bey for $10, sent C. 0. 


th privilege of a- 


J. . TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





ONSTANTINES 


og, © 9 OB BIRD So 


INE 


ORUGGISTS 5 


OAP 


GROCERS 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


09,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
¢a@™~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


_—— 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 





STANDARD: LOTTA BUSTLE. 


enbome Award- 

the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Tete ag and 
mostcomfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 








801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as poupeatt « and more 
durable, at half the price. Also, hades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year Le for our 


“e JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


SP = OP 3 BEC: 


Of every descri — for Ladies Ri 
Mas. 8. J. Hotel Royal, Si 
N, Y. City. Sonat for circular contain 
particulars (free). Samples sent for 25 cents. 


91 White St., N.Y. 













mptly executed by 
ath Ave. & 40th St., 








ing reference and | 
1 fession. P; 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to.making their 
|g arments, Every pattern we issue will be cut b: 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
ot “his profession, and who is ——— the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. Vorth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
yd oo = elegant ee bap eae Over-skirts, 
that have ever aj in this coun 
Address PPM a MoCALL & CO. 


543 Broadway, New a 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 
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C.A. BALDWIN & CO., 
Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost, per Mail, at your door. Splen- 





did assortment of ROSES, six for $1, thirteen for 
$2. Send for our new Descriptive Catalogue 
of Plants, gratis. 

HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Curery Hitt Nvrseeres. 


Wxstourstee, Pa. 


THE DOUBT and 
distrust which has always 
attended the first an- 
nouncement of a New 
Truss has Jong since van- 
ished in the case of the 
ELASTIC TRUSS, which 





the 

and day for the few weeks req 

ey at a reasonable price and very durable, It is sent 

y mail every where by the ELASTIC TRUSS COM- 

PA NY, No. 683 Broadway, ae York City, who send 
their Circulars free when requested. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


OR THE ADORNMENT OF HOMES, 

Rustic Hangin pone Lawn and Porch Vases, 

Pot-Stands, Lawn Settees and Chairs. All goods dura- 

bly made, with artistic finish. ‘The Best Rustic Goods 
in the country.” IL.usrratep CaTaLoGvues FREE. 

PECK & SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 

A Full Line “-: Goods may be found at the store of 

8. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street. 


UPLEX = VaNSiLacee GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical _ 
rincipal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 
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Elegant Parisian 


NOVELTIE 


AT RETAIL. 


AT Senart&t 


WILL CONTINUE AN 


Attractive Exposition in 


Reali India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 
Silks, Dress Goods, 
Velvet Striped Grenadines, 
Paris and New York 
Ready-Made Dresses, 
Sacques, Cloaks, Polonaise, &c., 
Imported and Domestic 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
Embroideries, Laces, 
Worked Goods 
of Every Description, 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
&e., at 
Exceedingly Attractive Prices. 


THEY HAVE ALSO MADE LARGE ADDI- 
TIONS TO THEIR STOCK OF 


Carpets & Carpetiigs 


PRESENTING one of the LARGEST COL- 
LECTIONS of RICH AND ELEGANT 
FABRICS EVER PRODUCED, many of which 
were EXPRESSLY MANUFACTURED 
FOR THEIR RETAIL TRADE. 
FIVE- FRAME ENGLISH BODY 
BRUSSELS, only $1 75 per yard. 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
at $1 10 per yard up. 
THREE-PLY CARPETING, 
INGRAIN CARPETING, 
EXTRA HEAVY 
ENGLISH OIL-CLOTHS, 
BOULINIKON, RUGS, 
CHINA Matting, Mats, &c. 
ESTIMATES PROMPTLY GIVEN on Application. 








EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Housekeeping ad 
Housefarnishing; Goods, 


LINENS, LINEN SHEETINGS, 
BLEACHED DAMASKS, 
NAPKINS, TOWELINGS, 
FLANNELS, QUILTS, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, &c. 
AND EVERY VARIETY OF 
BROWN AND BLEACHED 
SHIRTINGS AND SHEETINGS, 
At Marked Reductions in Prices. 





Their friends, customers, and strangers are respect- 
fully INVITED TO PAY THEM A VISIT. NO IM- 
PORTUNITY TO PURCHASE, 


Broadway 4th Ave, Sth Ot Sts, 


TO THE LADIES!! 
For sale by 
A. T. STEWART & CO, 


SHERWOOD’S aah KNITTED ABDOMINAL 
NDAGE 








MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Cans, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons. 


BH. WwW. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 3 doors above 5th Ave. Hotel. 


bd Our Home the Loved are Going,” 
FRO by Percy; and ** Tread Softly, the 
Angels are Calling,” by JW. Tur. 
ner, are two of the best songs ever w tten. 7000 sold 
in one month. Both have elegant col. titles. Each 35¢.; 
both sent for 60c. G.W. Ricaarpson & Co., Boston. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Instruction package, containing 5 patterns and 
corners for Sacques. Poncette powder and instruction 


sent by mail on receipt of $100. L. CENDRIER, 
Send for Circulars. 104 Grand Street. 














Colgate & Co.’s Violet Toilet Water, 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 








Outitting Departinent 


For Ladies, Misses, and Infants. 


BATH AND FRENCH MORNING WRAPPERS, 

DRESSING SACQUES AND SKIRTS, 
MISSES PARIS, CLOTH SACQUES, AND OF 
THEIR OWN MANUFACTU 
BOYS’ CLOTH, TWEED, AND PIQUE SUITS, 

FROM 8 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 

GREAT BARGAINS IN 
PARIS AND CITY MADE UNDERWEAR, & 
N. B—WEDDING AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 

Ready made and to Order. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 
STLKS. 


Are now offering a fall and complete assortment of 
PLAIN-COLORED TAFFETAS, GROS GRAINS, and 
FAILLIES, in the most fashionable colorings. 
STRIPED and CHECKED SUMMER SILKS, LOU- 
ISINES, FIG’D and PLAID FOULARDS, PLAIN 

and CHECKED PONGEES, &c. Also, 
BLACK SILKS, 


All the celebrated manufactures, at the Lowest Prices. 


Parasols, Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


Of French, English, and American manufacture. 
N. B.—Lace Covers’ mounted to order in the best 
manner. 


SPRING and SUMMER 
Hosiery & Underwear. 


Are now offering a complete assortment of 
Silk, Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, Gauze, & 
Gossamer Merino Underwear. 
LADIES: & CHILDREN’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, & 
RMAN PLAIN and FANCY HOSIERY. 

REAL and IMITATION BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY. 

PLAIN and FANCY LISLE THREAD HOSIERY. 

PLAIN and FANCY SILK HOSIERY. 

PLAIN and FANCY MEN’S and a BOYS’ 36 HOSE, 
in Silk, Lisle Thread, and 


Mourning Department 


Have now in stock COMPLETE lines of 

ry Description in MOURNING DRESS 
KRICS, adapted for Light and Deep Black. 

BLACK BORDERED Ae ~ emia CREPE 


VEILS, 
Vv ELVET rT STRIPE, Bi BROCADE. JETTED BROCADE, 
IRON GRENADINES, &c. &c., in Great Variety. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


SEND TO 
1h i ‘ 
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Brot 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y., 


For their Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of 


SPRING AND: SUMMER GOODS. 


MAILED FREE to any address upon application. 
a 
ta7~ Immediate attention to all orders and Inquiries. 


_ STERN BROTHERS. 


Self-Propel- 


~ CRIPPLES 
an be easily 

oy or or Oat doo 
ing the use o 
tate your 
stamp for illus- 
of different 
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y any one hay- 
ands. 

size, and send 

trated catalogue 

styles andprices. 





2) S. A. SMITH, 
Please mention No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 





WATSON’S 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN, | . 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN: being Prin- 
ciples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which 
are added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with 
a Table of their Average Product and Chem- 
ical Constituents. By ALEXANDER Watson. 
With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

“The author here presents, in a digested and plain 
form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 
plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthfal prod- 


ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock.” 





Pustisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


t@~ Harper & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
jor yon Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
@, sent post- paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
1 Oo they ore are i Hones Lan Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
rage Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
& can be easily transferred to any article so 
as to imi tate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. gents 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., -%. 





La can make $5 a day in their own cit 
town. Address ELLIS M’F’G CO., Waltham, An 





ECONOMY! 


CONVENIENCE! 


The attention of our patrons and the public gen- 
erally is called to our Shoe Department, now replete 
with a carefully-assorted stock of Walking Boots, Low 
Shoes, Slippers, &c., for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

As the impression exists among ladies that a good 
Walking Boot can not be bought for less than from 
$6 00 to $8 00, we desire to correct the mistake, and 
say that we sell a Lady’s Fine Hand-made Dress and 
Walking Boot, with worked button-holes and outside 
back straps, for $5 00, which is a marvel of cheapness 
and durability; and also a fine Pebble Goat Walking 
Boot, with worked button-holes and back straps, which 
is absolutely unequaled, at $4 00. Higher priced Boots 
and Shoes, Low Button Shoes, Opera-toed Boots and 
Shoes, Fancy Shoes, Slippers, &c., always in stock. 

For the prompt and proper execution of ordered 
work we are provided with the best talent in the city. 
Every measure taken is retained, and our customers 
can at any time have their shoe orders refilled and 
forwarded to them without delay. 

Ladies in the country, whose measures are not on 
our books, can be fitted by sending an old shoe the 
size required. We will send directions for self-meas- 
urement on applieation, when necessary. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, NewYork. 


R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE and LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, and 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, COTTON UNDER- 
CLOTHING, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
SUITS, NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, MILLINERY, 
RIBBONS, STRAW GOODS, VELVETS, PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Sta- 
tionery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Toys, Dolls 
and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, &c. Sew- 
ing-Machines, House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, 
including 

CHINA, GLASS, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, dey BUTTON, 98 cents 
per , Warranted. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues and samples sent free to an — 
Orders by mail attended to with speci 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New } York. 


Harper's Mavazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

OnE REPA ID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer’s MaGazine, Harver’s Weexcy, and Hanrrer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoriners at $4 00 each, tin one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage ’ free, 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror Apvertistne tx Harrer’s Weekty anp 
arper’s Bazan. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ont e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
rper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
me 95 per per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mme. Den Demorest’s Reliable Patterns. 
17 E. 14th St., N.Y. 

Send for Spring and Summer catalogue; Portfolio of 

large Illustrations, 10c.; What to Wear, 15c., post free. 


A UT | Oo N |—Persons who are desirous 


of selling by subscription, 

or subscribing for copies of the Last Journals 

of the late Dr. Livingstone, are informed that the only 

complete edition of that work is published by Messrs. 

Hazper & Brorures, of New York. The subscriber 

desires to secure the services of competent canvassers. 

for the sale of this and other standard works. For 
further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harrer & Brorurrs, New York. 


eS Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


— rans Pictures or Decorating at 25 

ard. Sent by mail. ‘Address Buffalo 
Decheat ng Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aaa WANTED.—New styles of Visiting 


A Gans: full outfits, 15 cents; with Chromos, 30 
cents. Address H. F. ‘DAMON, New Bedford, Mass. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
603 QO e new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Lixuxeron & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


























HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 





L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 





The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
—— in every case or goods returnable. All the 

test styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety. 

AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF INVISIBLE 
FRONTS AND WHITE WIGS, THE STYLES SUIT- 
ABLE FOR YOUNG L ADIES, VERY STYLISH, 
JUST RECEIVED vans M PARIS, AND CONSTANT- 

LY MADE TO ORDE 


PRIC CE-L Ist. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
15 inches long, 4 ounces we ight. 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 


SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, Soc. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, wor tg curly. 

18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., ; 26 in., $4 00, 
Frizett ttes, 25e., 50c., and 1 00 vo yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.» 

UP STAIRS. 





Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privile ge of examination. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VL. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). . - No.13 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT « 
7 BLE - BREAST ED JOCKEY “BASQUE 
FES, ee a 
ENGLISH - W. AL KING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WAL oe SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, «vith French Round Skirt..... youre *§ & 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ...-- “ 48 
WwW — PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and on 
TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS............-..0+0 “ 60 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack  rerehe: with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (fox boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantsloons _ 








(for youth from 8 to 15 years Gi savdersidse 1 
_ ISH BASQUE, LONG Ov. ER-SKIRT, and 
ALKING SKIRT. ..........cceee+-eeeeees =f 
HEN RI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
MEET dcno cencgues cose cubnteacnsqebih es enneod “ 13 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
ekirt and French Round Skirt............... "2 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skitt...........sssceeeeeeeees =F 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long W alking Skirt............ “ 19 


VALOIS DEMI-POLON AISE WALKING SU IT * 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt).............-.+++ “= @ 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Pesined GRC i access cccccccscecsccssseccccce * 93 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) “* 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 


BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... QT 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+:2++. * 88 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... = © 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. ao a 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SK 






POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... * 41 


CUIRASS gee WALKING SUIT.... “ 48 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 
‘ 


and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... « 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT... ..cccccccccccsccceces * 61 
Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT............+..+. ~ F 
—_ = ~ LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- es 


FUR. aN ED  aaiamesing with Three-quarter 
oe 


Premed Gigs... cccccgaccccsccccesessecegse 3 
GIRL’S W ARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Be hind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
DU ntinreeccexseneneesscvscedensres ccc ~ 6 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt............,. “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.............-0-.++- nea | | 
— with Shirred Tablier and Walking ¥ 
Las bp ednenc css cugins cobuGanes rcsnubece 17 


SHIRKED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt........ 24. -+seeeseseeeees “ 19 
HILD’S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Bloure, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)......-..++++«+ al 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Paderes will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


$102 $25 r day. Send for Chromo Catalo 
jm O40 J. H. Burrory’s Sons, Boston, on 


a Na eee 
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FACETIZ. 

A pytxe Covington woman asked that her bonnet, 
which she had never worn, be placed on the table at 
her side. Her request was complied with, and after 
gazing long and sadly at the thing of flowers and rib- 
hons, she remarked, in a mournful whisper, “I shall 
never see it again!” and soon after breathed her last. 


- eseccpadliiiiadanagr 
Merattio.—A rogue charged with larceny pleaded 
as a defense that the doctor had given him so much 
iron that it made him steal. 


qmeinpiniage 
Quioxty mawacrp.—A duel is quickly managed; it | ’ 
i | their cows and 


only takes two seconds to arrange it. 





How To. put A Brick In ANY OLD GENTLEMAN'S 
HAT WITHOUT HIS KNOWING IT. 


The difference between a fool and a looking-glass is 
said to be that the fool speaks without reflecting, and 
that the looking-glass reflects without speaking. 

ccc tation 


Tus Transoressor.—A lady who was urging some 
friends to dinner felt disgusted when her eight-year- 
old son came in and said, “‘ Mrs. Jones says she can’t 
spare no bread, and Mrs. Fox ain't at home, sol didn't 
get yA butter.” The friends thought they had better 

ine elsewhere, aud the lady thought so too; but she 
taught that boy that the way of the transgressor was 


hard. ; 
Tus Fioune Laviss most apmine—Their own. 
p ab he 8 tl 


No true woman will ever marry a man so tall that 
she can not reach his hair. 


A Boat-Race—Fishermen. 


—_—_~——_—— 

“Correctly” does not seem like a hard word, hut ev- 
ery failure at a spelling match is said to occur from 
not being able to spell correctly. 


Said an Irish justice to an obstreperous prisoner on 
trial, “* We want nothing but silence, and but little of 


that.” ; 

Promiss-ovous.—A clever young actor out of an en- 
gagement is like a patron whose good offices are con- 
ned to words—he promises, but he doesn’t perform. 
el i ‘AAT 


COLD WITHOUT. 


“Gracious Heavens, doctor! do you mean to tell me 
that I must do without stimulants altogether ?” 

“ Certainly. 
sinking between your meals, I don’t object to a—to 
a” 


*“ Yes, yes!” 
“ Wine-glassful of cold water, you know.” 
—— ~~ 


Why is a lobster a most intellectual shell-fish ?—Be- 
cause, even when boiled, it is deeply red. 


onelisiidlginidnnlene 
Why is the —- of Turkey like a whimsical pa- 
tient ?—Because it's constant to no pill. 


—— 
Talk about the poetry of motion and sylph-like 
grace, but did you ever stand by and see a woman use 
a one-tined fork to flop a stove cover off ? 


Lavy-KILLERS—Tight stays. 


“Why did you pass yesterday without looking at 
me ?” said a beautiful woman to Talleyrand. 

“ Because, madam, if I had looked I could not have 
passed.” ; 

A countryman in Savannah, observing a gang of 
segrom laboring on the streets, each wearing a ball 
and chain, asked one why the ball was chained to 
his leg. “To keep people from stealing it. Heap of 
thieves about here !” 





If by any chance you should feel a | 


| disease,” said a speaker in a 


| drew a pair of shears, and 





**I don’t care much about the bugs,” said Warmley 


to the head of a gentee) boarding-house, “‘ but the fact 
is, madam, I haven’t the blood to spare; you see that 
yourself.” 


————_——— 
Jean Jacques says that when his wife died every 


farmer in the neighborhood offered to console him 


with one of his daughters, but that a few weeks after- 
ward, his cow having shared 
the same fate, no one ever 
thought of replacing his 
loss by the offer of another, 
hereby proving the differ- 
ent value people set upon 
f children. 


ed 
| HOUSE 


| CLEANING 





NE = ee 

A very good way to kill 
time in winter would be to 
sleigh it. 


The most melancholy 
spectacle in the world is a 
cold pancake. 


pera: cs 
Husu-Monry—The mon- 
ey paid a baby’s nurse. 


aetna 
“ Every tree is subject to 


fruit-growers’ convention. 
“What ailment can you 
find on an oak 2?” asked the 
chairman. 
* A-corn,” was the tri- 
umphant reply. 


What is the Spiritualists’ 
paper ?—(W)rapping paper. 


wimtpereetialinieion 

A Vermont lady fainted 
away at a party, and when 
a young man cried out for 
some one to saw her corset 
strings in two, she arose, 


said she'd like to see ‘em 
saw. 

An ambitious Texan hav- 
ing read somewhere about 
the “Pope's bull,” an- 
pounces in one of the pa- 
pers published in the inte- 


rior of the State that he has a three-year-old brindle 
steer, blind of one eye, that he will match to whip any 


bull the Pope can produce. 


Caer sen Se 
A Train or Tuoucut—The newspaper special. 


fa Bs Tees Nit 
What is wanted to make man and wife pull well to- 
gether ?—Accord. 


THE RETURN OF AN 


Tus very Team vor 1t,—Eating half a score of plov- | 
ere’ eggs after a plate of lobster-salad and a slice or 
two of pigeon-pie, at one o’clock a.m., may be fairly 
called a work of supper-erogation. 

_——_—»——— 


“T allow that Job was patient,” said an old farmer, 
“but he never seen a determined Shanghai hen sittin’ 
on a nest of biled eggs.” 


THE MAY-QUEEN. 


A Scotch maiden, upon her lover pyraeaiting. “y 
think Tl m thee, Jane,” replied, “I would be 
muckle obleeged to ye if ye would.” 


a 

A Frenchman having heard the phrase, “I’ve got 
other fish to fry,” very readily learned its application. 
One evening, after escorting a young lady home and 
being invited to walk in, he thought of the above ex- 
pression, and excused him- 
self by saying, “I tank you, 
mum; I must go cook some 
fish.” 

Se 

“ T swear,” said a ge 
man to his lady-love, “you 
are very handsome.” 

* “Pooh!” said the ‘dy, 
“so you would say if you 
did not think so,” 

“And so you would 
think,” answered he, “even 
should I not say so.” 

—_—_~>_— 

To GrT ON THE WRONG 
Tack—Start on a tour 
through a newly carpeted 
bedroom in the dark. 





—_—_—=_——_ 
Socnp Apvice— Don’t 
marry loud talkers, 


Over the shop door of a 
pork-butcher in an En- 
glish village in the eastern 
counties may be seen a 
sign-board representing a 
man in a black coat bran- 
dishing a hatchet, with the 
inscription, “John Smith 
kills pigs like his father.” 


a 
Mrs. Partington writes 
that she doesn’t see what 
fun there can be in spell- 
ing matches, about which 
all the papers are full. 
She always spells them 
m-a-t-c-h-e-s. 


Gecpilianihieidliti 

It is reported that a man 
went home about three 
o’clock one morning, and 


ntle- | 





This is the way a colored preacher is said to have 
arranged his hearers for mutual convenience: “ De 
fore part ob de church will please sit down, so de hind 
part ob de church can see de fore part, for de hind 
part can't see de fore part ef de fore part persist in 
standin’ before de hind part, to de utter exclusion ob 
de hind part by de fore part.” 


> 

The landlord of a hotel said to a boarder: “ Look 
a-here! I want you to pay your bill, and you must. I 
have asked you often enough for it, and I tell you 
— — you don't leave the house until you have 
pa . 

“Good !” said the lodger. “I'll stay with you as long 
as I live.” 





FASHIONABLE FoLiigs.—Tue “Optra Bourre Kick” 


using bis umbrella for a | 


billiard cue, smote his sleeping wife in the short-rib, 
crying ‘‘ Pool!” and sunk into a sweet slumber. He 
has since explained to his wife that women can have 
no idea how the cares of business will sometimes af- 
fect a man’s brains. 

A fashionable Paris dress-maker announces that 
“ ladies’ shrouds are now cut décolietée.” 





A 


ANNUAL ANXIETY. 





A widow was weeping bitterly at the loss of her 
husband, and the parson tried to console her. “ No. 
ne,” said she; “let me have my cry out, and then I 
sha'n't tare any thing more about it.” 


—_————_—— 

A little man observed that he had two negative qual- 
ities—he never lay long in bed, and he never wanted 
& great-coat. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 
A’S OUT, ATTENDING A MEETING OF THE SEWING CIRCLE.” 




















FOR TRAINS. 


The late professor D—— was, prior to his appoint- 
ment to his chair, rector of an academy in Forfarshire. 
He was particularly reserved in his intercourse with 
the fair sex, but in prospect of obtaining a professor- 
ship, he ventured to make © toa lady. They 
were walking together, and the important question 
was pat without preliminary sentiments or notes of 
warning. Of course the lady replied a gentle “ No.” 


| The subject was immediately dropped, but the parties 


soon met again. 

“Do you remember,” at length said the lady, “a 
question you put to me when we last met ?” 

The professor said he did remember. 

* And do you remember my answer, Mr. D-— ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the professor. 

“Well, Mr. D——,” proceeded the lady, “ I have been 
led, on consideration, to change my mind.” 

“And so have I,” dryly responded the professor. 
He maintained his bachelorhood to the close. 


_ 
Best Trawnine Sues FoR NAUGHTY LITTLE Bors— 
Smacks. m 


“KNOW YE THE LAND?” 


Know ye the land where black coat and white shirt ‘ll 


Atone for the deepest of mere moral grime, 


| Where the foulest of vultures grow fat upon turtle, 





And wealth is et from the wages of crime? 
Know ye the land of the sham well and mine, 
Where the oil can not bubble, the ore can not shine ? 
Where the night slaves of fashion, a score in a room, 
Wax faint, and o’er satin robes sink to the tomb? 
Where the wife is the victim of bludgeon and boot, 
And the voice of brutality never is mute? 

Where the sin of the low and the vice of the high 
In fashion, though varied in blackness, may vie, 
And the crime of misfortune is deepest in dye? 
Where the women are given to gaming and wine, 
And even the clerey are from divine ? 

°Tis the clime of John Ball, ’tis the land of no sun. 
Can he smile on a place where such actions are done? 


Oh! black as the to wh ucifer fel 
Are the deeds of y and the tales which they tell! 
SSS ee 
“ Going to leave, Mary?” 


“Yes, mum; I find I am very discontented.” 
“Tf there is any thing I can do to make you more 


| comfortable, let me know.” 
N 


“No, mum, it’s impossible, You can’t alter your 


| figger no more’nIcan. Your dresses won't fit me, and 





Huspanp. “ What’s the use going out this Sloppy Weather?” 


I can’t appear on Sundays as I used to at my last place, 
where missus’s clothes fitted zactly.” . 


“ Are you an Odd-fellow ?” 
“No, Sir; I’ve been married for a week ?” 
, “TI mean, do you belong to the order of Odd-fel- 
ows ?” 
‘No, no; I belong to the order of married men.” 
“Mercy, how dumb! Are you a Mason?” 
‘No, I’m a carpenter by trade.” 
“Worse and worse! Are you a Son of Temper- 
nce ?” 
“Bother you! no; I’m a son of Mr. John Goslings.* 








Wire. “ What's the use having. Striped Stockings?” 





